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EARLY WESTERN MAGAZINES FOR LADIES 
By Berrua-Monica STEARNS 


From the moment that literary magazines were established 
west of the Allegheny mountains, the fair sex shared in the 
‘‘omusement and instruction’’ proffered by venturesome pub- 
lishers. The pioneer Monthly Miscellany, issued from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in 1803, had on its subscription list ‘‘a great 
proportion of ladies’’ under whose auspices, the editor assured 
the public, double diligence should be used ‘‘to make the work 
worthy of a patronage so amiable.’’* Sixteen years later when 
William Gibbs Hunt established in the same city the second 
literary periodical for western readers,’ this amiable patronage 
must likewise have encouraged him; for, failing to attract a 
sufficiently large general audience to the support of this enter- 
prise, Hunt turned hopefully to the ladies and sought their 
favor for a monthly Masonic Miscellany and Ladies’ Literary 
Magazine. One-half of this work, he explained in his announce- 
ment, would deal with masonry, but the remainder was to be 
devoted to general literature, and, particularly, to the amuse- 
ment of the ladies.* 

In July, 1821, the new publication appeared in Lexington, and 
for the next two years did what it could to supply the promised 
entertainment. Essays, tales, anecdotes, literary intelligence, 
and poetry were the wares which the paper declared it meant to 
purvey. These resolved themselves into extensive borrowings 
from contemporary journals, extracts from such popular writers 
as Washington Irving and Hannah More, articles on the ever 
fruitful subject of female education, excerpts from addresses 

‘The Medley or Monthly Misceliany (Lexington, Kentucky). Twelve numbers 
were printed by Daniel Bradford during the year 1803 (file in State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin). W. H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio 
Valley (Cincinnati, 1891), 60. 

* Western Review and Miscellaneous Magazine (Lexington); four volumes were 


issued from August, 1819 to July, 1821 (partial file in Library of Congress). 
* See cover of ibid., IV, June, 1821. 
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delivered to female seminaries, and commendations of such sys 
tems of training as that provided by the Lexington Femal 
Academy, where young ladies of the West could secure ‘‘adya) 
tages not surpassed in the older, more wealthy, and more ip 
* There were also oceasio) 


proved parts of the country.’’ 
poems and narratives, but not in sufficient numbers to lighte 
the highly serious tone of this first offering to the ladies of th 
West. In June, 1823, the editor of the Miscellany gave up his 
somewhat lugubrious efforts at entertainment and instruction. 
leaving his fair patrons to get along as best they might without 
a paper especially addressed to them. 

The literary self-consciousness of the West could not permit 
this condition of affairs to last long. Women in other parts of 
the country enjoyed periodicals of their own. New England had 
already provided its daughters with six or seven such journals; 
Philadelphia and New York had produced almost as many. At 
the moment a Ladies’ Magazine in Providence, Rhode Island, 
and a Weekly Messenger in Washington, D.C., were being issued 
under the guidance of lady editors. Were the women of the 
West not equally well fitted to act as guardians of culture and 
to assist in furthering the cause of American literature? A 
steady succession of periodicals for, and often edited by, wome1 
appeared throughout the Ohio Valley from 1823 to 1860 in ai 
swer to this question. It may be worth while, therefore, to piec 
together a chronicle of these forgotten ventures, for trivial and 
short lived as many of them were, they were motivated by some 
thing more than hope of commercial gain. Taken together the) 
tell a story of crusading zeal, and form a humble chapter in the 
history of American magazines. 

The earliest of these undertakings appeared in Connersville, 
Indiana, just six months after the Masonic Miscellany and 
Ladies’ Literary Magazine gave up its efforts. It was a poo! 
little fortnightly affair called the Western Ladies’ Casket, badl; 
printed on cheap paper, and with the single reeommendatio! 
apparently that it was ‘‘edited by a Lady.’’ A vignette of wear 
looking flowers served as a head-piece, but an energetic mott 
counteracted its effect with the injunction, 

4 Masonic Miscellany and Ladies Literary Magazine (Lexington), August, ! 


(file in Western Reserve Historical Society). 
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Improve, excel, surmount, subdue your fate 

So shall at length enlightened man efface 

That slavish stigma seared on half the race. 
The New York Mirror held out a welcoming hand to the editor,® 
and the Ladies’ Garland of Harpers Ferry, Virginia, in its de- 
light over ‘‘every effort to develop the true dignity and worth 
of woman’’ expressed the hope that the ‘‘western lady might 
find her Casket starred with many a precious gem.’’* If a sin- 
ele copy’ is a fair index of the rest, the precious gems consisted 
only of extracts from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the Lovdon 
Magazine, and a treatise on chemistry. Other numbers would 
probably reveal treasures of equal value. 

Whatever the fate of the Western Ladies’ Casket, it did not 
deter Miss Rebeeea Bates of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, from pre- 
senting her compatriots in 1827 with a monthly miscellany en- 
titled The Social Circle. In an opening address to her readers 
the fair editor declared that the ‘‘progress of more liberal sen- 
timents’’ had so softened the manners of the age that she felt 
“invited to adventure, though cautiously and with timid steps, 
into the pleasing walks of literature.’’ The ever generous Phila- 
delphia Album wished her well and saw in the ‘‘pretty rose 
coloured cover’’ which adorned what it chose to eall ‘‘this Blush 
of Sweet Modesty’’ a happy augury of success.* Doubtless the 
magazine, whatever length of life it attained, did its part to 
assist feminine culture, for two months later the Albwm, com- 
menting upon the rapidity with which periodical publications 
had increased in the West, announced: ‘‘The young ladies are 
10 longer dependent upon the other sex for literary information, 
but converse with as much facility upon the merits of modern 
writers as the male portion of the community.’’ ® 

Always alertly interested in western activity, this same Phila- 
delphia paper reported in April, 1828, the first issue of a new 

* New York Mirror, I, (1824), 207 (file in Library of Congress). 


* Ladies’ Garland (Harpers Ferry, Virginia), February 28, 1824 (file in Library 


{ ( ongress). 


7 Western Ladies Casket (Connersville, Indiana) ; single copy of fifth issue, Feb 
ruary 1, 1824, preserved in Library of Congress. 

* Philadelphia Album and Ladies Literary Portfolio, June 16, 1827 (file in Penn- 
‘ylvania Historical Society). 

*Ibid., August 22, 1827. 
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monthly journal, the Chrystal and Ladies’ Magazine, ‘edited 
with much taste, at Pittsburgh, by Mrs. Julia L. Dumont.”’ This 
lady, whom the Album listed as ‘‘the fourth who has honored 
the editorial corps,’’ was one of the first women in the Ohio 
Valley to achieve a considerable reputation as a writer. She 
contributed moral sketches, stories, and poems to many of the 
literary undertakings of the time, and was often referred to 
during her later years as the Hannah More of the West. Edward 
Kggleston has left a glowing tribute to her, in which he praises, 
not her literary work, but her extraordinary powers as a teach- 
er..° There was little in the Chrystal of 1828 to denote the pres- 
ence of a promising writer, whatever part Mrs. Dumont may 
have had in it." Poetry, tales, and essays ‘‘selected’’ from other 
publications made up a large part of its contents. The paper was 
able through these borrowings to present such well-known writ- 
ers as N.-P. Willis, Mrs. Lydia Sigourney, and Mrs. Harriet 
Muzzy, as well as its own local contributors, one of them ‘‘a 
young lady in her fourteenth year.’’ In addition it contained 
announcements of ‘‘finishing establishments,’’ a department 
given up to literary notices, and another called ‘‘The Medley” 
in which light-hearted jokes disported themselves. 

During the 1830’s the making of magazines for ladies went 
on apace. This was the decade when Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale’s 
Ladies’ Magazine of Boston was revealing the possibilities of 
such a paper in the hands of an able editor, and when Louis 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was beginning its long and successful 
career in Philadelphia. In spite of the energetic advertising with 
which Godey proclaimed the superior attractions of his maga- 
zine in every section of the country, local enterprises continued 
to assert the self-sufficiency of the West. On the first Saturday 
in January, 1830, a Ladies’ Museum and Western Repository of 
Belle Lettres began a weekly issue in Cincinnati, under the 
editorship of Joel T. Case. The prospectus of this periodical an 
nounced ‘‘ poetry, tales, essays, notices and reviews, biographical 
and historical sketches, fashions, anecdotes, and chastened effu 

10 Edward Eggleston, ‘‘Some Western Schoolmasters,’’ in Scribner’s Monthly 
(New York), XVII (1879), 750-53. 

11 Chrystal and Ladies Magazine (Pittsburgh), single copy of Vol. I, July, 1825 
preserved in American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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sions of wit, sentiment, and humour.’’** In April, 1831, the 
paper began to be issued fortnightly, and continued its course 
until October, when it was united with the Cincinnati Mirror and 
Ladies’ Parterre, the latest arrival in the western literary 
arena. Two issues of the second volume of the Musewm still 
survive.® These show that like its predecessors it borrowed 
freely, depending upon scissors and paste for its inspiration. 
Nothing original appears except the editorial wishes for a merry 
Christmas and the suggestion that the Sketch Book would make 
an acceptable gift for a lady. 

The Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre was the project 
of John H. Wood, a bookseller who saw in such a paper an op- 
portunity to increase his business. He invited the youthful 
William D. Gallagher, newly married and looking for some 
opportunity of earning a living, to take charge of the venture, 
and issued the opening number on October 1, 1831, with a sub- 
scription list of eight hundred. Gallagher began his work with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘There is enough talent among us, if properly en- 
couraged and brought forward,’’ he announced in an address to 
prospective patrons, ‘‘to produce a periodical of the character, 
nearly if not quite equal to any issued from the eastern press.”’ 
Forthwith he proceeded to demonstrate that talent by writing 
much of the Mirror and Parterre himself when contributions 
from other writers failed him. In a department called ‘‘The Ed- 
itor’s Garret,’’ later metamorphosed into ‘‘The Editor’s Par- 
lour,’’ he chatted informally with his readers about books and 
authors or discussed the literary prospects of the region. He 
praised the writings of Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Lydia M. Child, and 
Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick in New England, but protested that 
the West had achievements equally valuable in the works of 
Mrs. Dumont, Mrs. Caroline L. Hentz, and Mrs. C. M. Thayer. 
Gallagher tried persistently to make of his paper a periodical 
distinctly western, and to print, when he could get them, tales 
that bore some relation to reality instead of the insipid love 
stories so commonly presented in ladies’ magazines. Throughout 


12 Quoted in the New York Amulet, March 1, 1831 (partial file in American 
Antiquarian Society). 

‘8 Issues of November 20 and December 25, 1830, in Western Reserve Historical 
iety. 
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the year of 1832 contributions by Mrs. Dumont, dealing with the 
customs of pioneer days, appeared frequently in the Mirror and 
Parterre, and in March of the following year a story by her 
entitled ‘‘Boonesborough’’ received an award of fifty dollars 
offered for the ‘‘best original tale.’’ 

With its third volume the periodical was taken over by 
Thomas Shreve in partnership with Gallagher, changed from a 
fortnightly into a weekly, and renamed the Cincwmnati Mirro; 
and Western Gazette of Literature and Science, with no mention 
of ladies in the title. At the same time Mrs. Dumont was an 
nounced as assistant editor, thus upholding the literary pres 
tige of women.’* With several changes of ownership the paper 
lasted until 1836, constantly maintaining its efforts to voice th 
aspirations of the locality and to present to its readers some- 
thing other than ‘‘judicious selection.’’ It was, without doubt, 
the best of the early publications addressed to the ladies of the 
West. 

Most of the other offerings of the decade were ephemeral 
affairs which left behind little except their names to prove that 
they had ever existed. Well disposed contemporaries noted their 
appearance, admitted them to an exchange list, and in giving 
them a word of commendation preserved a record of their little 
hour upon the stage. The Bouquet and Ladies’ Musical Por! 
folio, edited and published in Pittsburgh by Snowden Peters i: 
1831, professed itself a fortnightly dispenser of ‘‘music, art, and 
polite literature,’’ and as such was said by the Rural Repository 
of Hudson, New York, to ‘‘merit patronage’’;** the Wester 
Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette of St. Louis, attempted 
in 1837 under the charge of Mrs. H. A. Ruggles, lasted nine 
months, first as a monthly, later as a fortnightly, in imitation 
of the Cincinnati Mirror; ** the Evening Visiter, a weekly of the 
same year ‘‘devoted to science and literature,’’ appeared in 
Zanesville, Ohio, where it was edited by Mrs. P. W. Ball and 

14 Announced in Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre, II, June 8, 1833, p. 14 
50 (files in Western Reserve Historical Society and in John Hay Library, Providen 
Rhode Island). The name was not changed until October 5. 

15 Rural Repository Devoted to Polite Literature, February 12, 1831 
American Antiquarian Society). 

16R, L. Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier (New York, |! 


I, 188. 
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‘enriched by interesting articles from her pen’’;** the Glad 
Tidings and Ohio Universalist of Akron, Ohio, became the Glad 
Tidings and Ladies’ Universalist Magazme of Pittsburgh in 
1438.5 but longer lived than any of these publications was the 
Vothers’ and Young Ladies’ Guide, directed by Mrs. Maria 
Herrick in Ohio City, which entered upon its third volume in 
1839.1" 

The number of these fugitive attempts to offer the ladies of 
the West periodicals of their own seems to indicate a rapidly 
crowing reading public among women. None of these magazines 
dealt with the mundane concerns of household matters. Litera- 
ture, its creation and preservation, was their theme. What fair 
ladies — and their families — should eat or drink and where- 
withal they should be clothed were questions with which such 
publications had no concern. These magazines interested them- 
selves in social conduct and the advancement of literature, not 
in the prosaic details of domestic life. By the 1840’s this reading 
public had grown significant enough to call forth one outstand- 
ing periodical as well as the succession of trivial offerings that 
disappeared with such pathetic promptness. From 1841 to 1876 
the Ladies’ Repository of Cincinnati, about which clustered a 
group of humbler publications, remained the most important of 
all the western magazines for ladies. 

Outside of Cincinnati a Lady’s Western Magazine and Gar- 
land of the Valley commended itself in 1848 and 1849 to the 
ladies of Chicago and Milwaukee.” In Covington, a Kentucky 
Garland, edited by ‘‘a widow with eight children,’’ sought fem- 
inine patronage and assistance.” In Detroit, Mrs. Electra Shel- 
don presided over the Western Literary Cabinet from 1853 to 
lso4, and reminded women that their place was in the home. 
She offered them poems and stories for their leisure hours, a 
‘‘Housekeeper’s Corner’’ to remind them that they had duties, 
and vigorous editorials against woman suffrage. She believed 
that to extend the vote to women would be a great national and 

* Rural Repository, November 25, 1837. 


aah } 


‘ Universalist and Ladies Repository (Boston), III (1838), 119 (partial file in 
0ston Publie Library). 
‘Pile in Western Reserve Historical Society. 
“’ Copies in University of Chicago Library. 
Mentioned in Godey’s Lady’s Book (Philadelphia), XLVII (1853), 372. 
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social calamity. ‘‘The moment woman asserts her claim to equal 
political rights with men,’’ she wrote, ‘‘that moment she musi 
meet him on equal grounds. ... Woman was never designed hy 
God to hold the reins of government. If she seizes upon thos 
duties which she cannot fulfil... a loss of all deference ang 
respect will be her only reward.’’ Mrs. Sheldon did believe iy 
woman’s right to ‘‘protection’’ and to her ‘‘right to an enlarged 
field of labor.’’ She believed that there were some women | 
whom ‘‘the chair editorial’’ might safely be entrusted, but sh 
doubtless agreed with the deferential fellow worker who, in wel- 
coming her to this ‘‘chair editorial,’’ hoped that she would “al. 
ways find it cushioned and easy.’’ * 

In Cincinnati during the 1840’s and ’50’s a number of ephem. 
eral magazines appeared. There was a Western Lady’s Book i: 
1840, edited by an ‘‘Association of Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
and bearing the motto, ‘‘The Stability of Our Republic and th 
Virtue of her Institutions are with the Ladies.’’ ** Godey chron- 
icled the arrival of this work with the acid comment that its 
‘‘contents must be poor since the publishers had not enough in- 
vention for a new name.’’ * He predicted for it a brief career, 
and his prophecy was apparently correct, as only the first num- 
ber, that of August, 1840, seems to have survived the period. 
The Young Ladies’ Museum was published monthly in 1841 with 
some twelve hundred subscribers. The Guest, a fortnightly 
paper edited in 1846 by Mrs. Rebecea S. Nichols, ‘‘a talented 
poetess of the West,’’ attracted attention to itself with its 
twelfth number by publishing a seriously critical article on 
‘‘Poets and Poetry of the West.’’ ** A Literary Journal achieved 
a few numbers in 1854, guided by Mrs. ‘‘ Ella Wentworth,’’ Mrs. 
KE. K. Banks, and H. Clay Pate.** The Parlor Magazine, boasting 
steel plates, wood-cuts, and colored fashions, enjoyed a period 
of prosperity after 1854 under the editorship of Alice Cary.” 

Moore’s Western Lady’s Book, ‘‘devoted to literature, biog- 

22 Western Literary Cabinet (Detroit), November, 1853. 

23 Venable, op. cit., 82. 

24 Godey’s Lady’s Book, XX (1840), 192. 

25 Venable, op. cit., 126. 

26 Cincinnati Casket, September 2, 1846 (file in Library of Congress). 

27 Venable, op. cit., 128. 

28 Tbid., 86-89. 
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raphy and science,’’ ran as a somewhat irregular contemporary 
of the Ladies’ Repository during the 1850’s under the direction 
of A. Moore and Mrs. H. G. Moore. It began its career as the 
iVestern Magazine, but feminine patronage became so liberal 
that the proprietors concluded in 1854 ‘‘to change the name and 
make it more exclusively a Lady’s Book,’’ disregarding, it 
would seem, Godey’s wrath at the appearance of an earlier 
namesake. Many western writers contributed the fiction, poetry, 
and travel articles that made up its pages, although much 
selected matter appeared also. With the change of name, fashion 
plates and musie were introduced, and also, perhaps to off-set 
these frivolous innovations, a department of some ten pages 
ealled the ‘‘Genius of Liberty,’’ in which the champions of 
woman’s rights might set forth their views.” 

This section of the Western Lady’s Book was an outgrowth 
of another Cincinnati periodical of a sort altogether different 
from the usual type of ladies’ magazines. In 1851, Miss Eliza- 
beth Aldrich, who had established a paper ‘‘devoted to the in- 
terests of American women,’’ named her organ the Genius of 
Liberty, and called upon her ‘‘twelve million country women’’ to 
put forth all their energies for reform. She wished to establish 
free schools and colleges in every state in the union, to persuade 
women to dress more hygienically, and to do away with ‘‘all 
ideas of female inferiority and the inequality of the sexes.’’ 
Realizing that many dear sisters failed to see ‘‘the Orb of Pro- 
gress,’’ but slept under ‘‘the morphine of old customs, habits 
and prejudices,’’ she hoped to point out to woman everywhere 
“the Twilight in the purple east,’’ and to win her heart ‘‘to the 
Orb that will soon come to her beauty, charm, enlightenment 
and glory.’’ *° But she soon gave up her exalted efforts and ar- 
ranged with the proprietors of the Western Lady’s Book to 
expound her ideas in their magazine. 

At no time after 1841 were western ladies without a periodical 
to call their own, for regularly and always there was the Ladies’ 
Repository. Museums, Garlands, Lady’s Books, and Cabinets 
might come and go, but the Repository went on through the 
forties and fifties, weathered the Civil War, and carried on 

*9 Ibid., 82-86, 


Genius of Liberty (Cincinnati), II (1852), 1, 5. 
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through the seventies. Only Godey’s in Philadelphia and ty, 
Ladies’ Repository of Boston rivalled its staying powers, | 
was published for the Methodist church at the Western Book 
Concern in Cincinnati, and entered the field of women’s mags 
zines with a well developed plan. 

The Reverend L. L. Hamline, who acted as editor until 1844 
announced the aim of the magazine in the opening number. || 
was to ‘‘promote the healthful cultivation of the female mind 
and draw it from trifles into its appropriate sphere of priy 
ilege.’’ It seemed to the editor that women did not always wise! 
use the leisure which had come to them along with the industrial 
revolution. In his boyhood women had found little time for read 
ing; men had enjoyed seasons of inactivity, evenings of rest 
from labor, but at such periods their wives and daughters had, 
of necessity, been kept busy at wheel and loom. He therefor 
urged that reading now replace the former household tasks 
reading of the right kind, to which the Repository would be an 
effective guide. He warned his patrons that unless they wer 
willing to resign the ‘‘luxury of being beguiled’’ by so-called 
‘‘lighter works of taste,’’ they could not consult the columns of 
his paper with pleasure or patience. For never, he averred, 
should the Repository become the vehicle of ‘‘silly jests and 
sickening tales to offend the chaste sobriety of the wise and feed 
the froward merriment of the simple.’’ Instead, the publicat 
was to present ‘‘matter suited to meditative and judicious read 
ers,’’ for if fair readers could not be brought ‘‘to reflect, 1 
reason, to tolerate and even relish sound words,’’ the edito1 
felt that they might as well be handed over in dispair to the 
novelist, the mantua-maker, and the fiddler. 

As time went on the success of the paper justified the belie! 
of the founders in ‘‘the willingness of females to read for edifl 
eation.’’ Five thousand subscribers in 1841 soon became eight 
thousand, and by the middle of the fifties had increased t 
thirty-one thousand. During these years the magazine remail 
steadfastly serious in tone, although in time it modified its earl, 
uncompromising attitude toward fiction. The first editor had 
refused to print even conservative ‘‘moral tales,’’ and had ex 


1 Ladies Repository (Cincinnati), January, 1857. 
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yressed On One Occasion grave displeasure with ‘‘a respectable 
elergvyman’’? who had recommended Scottish Chiefs and Thad- 
us of Warsaw to young ladies. His suecessor had been equally 


sem, declaring that novel reading was ‘‘obnoxious to spirit- 


lity,’’ and inveighing especially against the ‘‘abominations’’ 

the popular Kugene Sue. By 1847, the third editor of the 
naper admitted that some novels had valuable attractions, and 
ited as examples the tales of Goldsmith, Irving, and the well 
nyown T. S. Arthur, author of Ten Nights in a Bar Room. In 
isc0 a ‘‘Literary Correspondent’’ was permitted to write, for 

. edification of all who might read, ‘‘Iiction has become a 
reat power in the world and its aid is sought for for the fur- 
therance of social reform’’; and to follow this announcement 
with a hearty commendation of Beulah, ‘* a promising tale’’ by 
Miss Augusta Evans, and of Adam Bede, a ‘‘healthful moral 
work’? by a somewhat more famous Miss Evans. 

Ladies contributed profusely to the paper from the first — 
usually poems, ‘‘fireside gleanings,’’ or articles on the moral 
power of women. In 1843 Mrs. Dumont supplied a series of 
“Sketches from Life’’ and later a considerable number of 
melancholy poems. Virginia Townsend, associate editor of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Alice Cary, and a host of less well- 
known women wrote regularly for the paper during the fifties. 
Although devoted clergymen continued to offer sage precept 
and instruction, interest increasingly centered in the work of 
women. A series of sketches entitled ‘‘ Literary Women of Amer- 
ica’’ formed an outstanding feature of the Repository from 1855 
to 1860. Each article was accompanied by a portrait of the lady 
presented, and month by month readers could form, through 
these engravings, a more intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Si- 
gourney, Mrs. Hale, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Alice Cary, 
Amelia Welby, ‘‘Fanny Forrester,’’ Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
“Grace Greenwood,’’ and Mrs. Frances Osgood. Through the 
fluence of these decorous ladies and many others who essayed 
the field of literature, the Repository, its predecessors, and 
companion magazines did not labor in vain ‘‘to refine the 
thoughts, reform the manners, purify the heart,’’ ‘‘arouse fe- 
male genius,’’ and ‘‘draw women into the sphere of mental en- 
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joyment.’’ For almost half a century ladies had been implore; 
to give their support to ‘‘literature,’’ and at length they wer 
prepared to give it. 

No better summary of what the woman’s magazine had accoy 
plished in four decades could be given than a comment wit) 
which the editor of the Repository for March, 1860, introduced 
his sketch of Mrs. Osgood. ‘‘Woman,’’ he wrote, ‘‘has begun ty 
wield unwonted power in almost every department of litera. 
ture... . Figures leave no one in doubt as to which sex bears 
away the palm of popular meed at the present day. The most 
successful works of Irving and Cooper have been distanced in 
the race for popularity by those of Mrs. Stowe and Miss Wetb- 
erell. Mr. Bryant stands today the noblest of all our American 
poets; but Mrs. Osgood has a hold upon the heart and syn- 
pathy of the American public never accorded to Bryant. This 
is a wonderful revelation in literature — a reversing of the state 
of things in all former ages. Had it been predicted to our grand- 
mothers as they toiled in their churning, spinning, and weaving, 
a mocking laugh of ineredulity would have been the only re- 
sponse.’’ But there was no mocking laugh from the grand 
daughters of 1860. Throughout the West, as in every other sec- 
tion of the country, impeccable ladies, trained by the long line 
of periodicals addressed to them, stood complacently ready to 
assume the literary dictatorship of the country. 

















PREEMPTION — A FRONTIER TRIUMPH 
By Roy M. Rossrns 


From time immemorial land has been an important source of 
economic life. In the development of any people the treatment of 
the land question is a determining factor in the characteristics 
of their civilization. Problems pertaining to the soil have been 
most seriously neglected in the study of the evolution of Amer- 
ican society, and consequently historians have had little basis 
for measuring the influence of these problems upon the better 
known forces of history. One important force emanating from 
the soil—that of agrarianism— has had an important effect 
upon the established American political and economic order. In 
at least one instance before the Civil War this force of agrarian- 
ism, in the form of the preémption movement, was successful in 
tearing down an old aristocratic land system and in dictating 
the democratic basis for a new system. 

Kver since early colonial days the danger of frontier revolt 
was a menace to established society. The opening of vacant lands 
to the westward always stimulated a frontier spirit — a peculiar 
democratic leveling influence, likely to be arrogant, daring, 
dangerous, and even uncontrollable. All colonies, fearing de- 
struction of what seemed to be the foundations of government, 
very early adopted iron-clad policies to control these peculiar 
leveling influences from the backwoods. So long as the move- 
ments of population were on a small scale, the dominant forces 
could control the frontier spirit. But once settlement began to 
spread beyond the reach of the colonial governments, danger 
was imminent. A frontier population of squatters and tres- 
passers stood ready to defy the law of the land, and a clash be- 
tween frontier agrarianism and the established order was cer- 
tain to result. 

Naturally, the frontiersman wanted free access to the soil. 
But free land would destroy the economic and political values 
upon which government was founded. A compromise was thus 
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eenerally effected in the form of preémption — by which + 
eovernment pardoned the squatter for his illegal settlement a) 
in addition confirmed his title to the land on condition that 
buy it at a much reduced price. The word ‘‘preémption”’ me: 
‘‘prior right of purchase’’ or ‘‘purchase before the sale.’ P; 
émption, in other words, was an expedient which a governm 
was forced to adopt so as to make established law and or 
conform with the lawless and uncontrollable spirit of the Am 
ican frontier. It was to become the means by which thousand: 
of acres of land were to be settled by a sturdy and enterprising 
population. 

Colonial records contain numerous instances of the squatti 
problem which at times became serious —as the case of 
squatting population that nursed Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, 
or the numerous conflicts with the Scotch-Irish and German set- 
tlers in. Pennsylvania. It was not, however, until after th 
’rench and Indian War that the problem became so unmanag 
able as to necessitate concessions to the frontier element. Unab) 
to meet the question effectively, the mother country, herself, 
began to assume responsibility for some unified control, as was 
evidenced in the issuing of the Proclamation of 1763 and th 
various orders in council which followed.’ 

It was fear of the frontier that caused Governor Dunmore 0! 
Virginia, in 1770, to protest against the project of establishing 
a colony on the Ohio. ‘‘The scheme alarms all the settled parts 
of America, the people of property being justly apprehensive 0! 
consequences that must inevitably ensue,’? Dunmore declared, 
emphasizing the importance of maintaining the established 
values by refusing permission to colonists desiring to migrat 
westward since the withdrawal ‘‘of those Inhabitants will reduc 
the value of Lands in the provinces even to nothing,’’ and su 
destruction of land values would in time have direct results 
upon the entire country.* 





Notwithstanding the fear expressed by the conservative 

1 William E, Dodd, ‘‘Causes for Bacon’s Rebellion,’’ paper read at the An 
Historical Association annual meeting in Boston, December 29, 1930. 

2 Archibald Henderson, ‘‘A Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old S 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL Review, XVII (1930), 191-213. 
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3 E. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History « f 
of New York | Albany, 1856-87), VIII, 253. 
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terests, a certain group thought it better to compromise with 
than to struggle against the agrarian forces. This included 
Thomas Jefferson, who, in 1776, wrote: ‘‘The people who will 
migrate to the Westward . . . will be a people little able to pay 
taxes... . By selling the lands to them, you will disgust them, 
and cause an avulsion of them from the common union. They 
will settle the lands in spite of everybody, —I am at the same 
time clear that they should be appropriated in small quant- 


ities.’? * 

Had the central government, in 1785, when it established a 
land system for the newly created public domain, heeded the ex- 
perience of the state governments or the thoughts of men like 
Jefferson, it would not have found itself later in the embarrass- 
ing position of being compelled to change its system. By 1785, 
the preémption principle was recognized as essential to the land 
policies of many of the state governments — especially in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylvania with their far-flung fron- 
tiers. But the natural rights philosophy of the Revolutionary 
period seemed to have been forgotten, and an aristocratic philos- 
ophy stressing propertied interests arose to take its place. 

The land policy adopted in the Ordinance of 1785 was quite 
unfavorable to actual settlement. The land first of all had to be 
cleared of Indian title; secondly, it had to be surveyed — after 
which it was to be thrown open to sale. But the smallest amount 
of land that could be purchased from the government was 640 
acres and this was priced at the minimum of one dollar per acre. 
The best land was to be put up at auction and would thus go to 
the highest bidder.® 

The typical American settler had no opportunity under such 
a policy. If he wanted good land, he would have to compete with 
men of money at the auction sale. Even the poor land brought as 
much as $640 per section. Since this was beyond the means of 
the pioneer, and since he naturally hated the speculator who 
offered him smaller parcels of land — but at advanced prices, he 


4 Jefferson to [Edmund Pendleton], August 13, 1776, in Paul L. Ford (ed.), The 
Works of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904), II, 239-40. 

on Amelia C. Ford, ‘‘Colonial Precedents of Our National Land System as It 
Existed in 1800,’’ in University of Wisconsin, Bulletin, No. 352 (Madison, 1910), 
123-43. 
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* Journals of the American Congress, IV, Ordinance of May 20, 1785, p. 52 
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often chose the uncertainities of unlawful settlement, hoping 
and praying for government sanction to establish the legality of 
his holding. 

The brunt of the attack from the frontier settlers was born 
by the large land companies for the next few years. Great tracts 
of land north of the Ohio River were sold to them on extended 
terms of credit; the companies then proceeded to employ strict 
measures in dealing with squatters on their lands. But even such 
stringent methods failed. While land companies were having 
their troubles with the squatters, the government was attempt- 
ing to settle the same problem with no better success. In 1787, 
Colonel Harmar was sent to remove a group of squatters along 
the Ohio. His troops burned the settlers’ cabins, tore down their 
fences, and destroyed their potato patches; but, no sooner had 
the soldiers left than the trespassers returned.’ 

Such was the problem inherited by the federal government 
when it began its operations in 1789. The new Congress sane- 
tioned the land policy evolved by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, and immediately the discussion of the land question as- 
sumed an extraordinary importance. Representatives from the 
frontier regions began agitating for a general preémption law 
and some even went so far as to demand free land.* A repre- 
sentative from western Pennsylvania voiced the typical frontier 
argument for a democratic policy when he put the following 
question to the conservative eastern interests: 

What will these men think who have placed themselves on a vacant 
spot, anxiously waiting its disposition by the Government, to find 
their preémption right engrossed by the purchaser of a million acres! 
... They will do one of two things: either move into Spanish territory, 
or... move on United States territory, and take possession without 
leave... . They will not pay you money. Will you then raise a force 
to drive them off? ... They are willing to pay an equitable price for 
those lands; and, if they may be indulged with a preémption to th 
purchase, no men will be better friends to the government. . . . Thi 
emigrants who reach the Western country will not stop till they fin 
a place where they can securely seat themselves.°® 
7 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 412. 


8 Jbid., 411-12, 624; 1 Cong., 3 Sess., 1841. 
9 Ibid., 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 411. 
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At first, Congress listened attentively. But when the condition 
of the treasury was realized and Hamilton recommended that 
the publie domain be retained as a source of revenue, all hope 
for the frontiersman was abandoned. A well balanced social 
structure was a national necessity to Hamiltonian interests. 
Since easterners thought that any inducement to settlement 
would rob them of their population a wide open public domain 
had its dangers. For one thing, there was much good land in 
the eastern states and preémption on the public domain would 
lessen the value of these state lands. Moreover, did not a too 
rapid expansion of the frontier threaten to involve the new re- 
public in foreign difficulties? For the time being, then, the con- 
servative eastern states held sway in Congress — the frontier 
plea was rebuffed. 

Under the decision to retain the old policy many difficulties 
arose. The government found itself a creditor of land specu- 
lators who could neither fulfill their contracts nor successfully 
settle their own lands. The Symmes purchase especially caused 
the federal government a great deal of trouble. Much of the 
land of this purchase eventually reverted back to the govern- 
ment because of inability to pay. But Symmes had sold land 
that did not belong to him, and his purchasers held tracts under 
the impression that Congress would confirm their titles since 
they had bought of Symmes in good faith. At first unwilling to 
grant such confirmation of title, Congress finally yielded under 
pressure to the extent of granting preémption in the act of 
March 2, 1799.*° The settlers who had made contracts with Sym- 
mes were to be given title to their disputed holdings on payment 
of the minimum price per acre. This was the first preémption 
law passed by the United States Congress. After 1799, several 
other relief preémptions followed in quick succession, all of them 
applying to the Symmes purchase.*! These were the first of a 
long series of indulgences to the frontier which, though appar- 
ently small in the beginning, in time proved to aid materially 
in the liberalization of the land policy. 

Realizing that the system of land sales to companies was not 


'Ibid., 4 Cong., 2 Sess., 2353; 5 Cong., 2 Sess., 3018; Statutes at Large, 1, Act 
of March 2, 1799, p. 728. 


Acts were passed in 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804. 
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working to advantage, Congress revised its policy in the lang 
act of 1796.** Unfortunately for the poor man, this act raised th 
minimum price per acre to $2.00. A year’s credit was to be 
allowed and a ten per cent discount for cash payment but such 
terms did not appeal to the average settler. 

The act naturally failed in its purpose. Speculators were to 
much interested in the values of state lands. As yet the gover. 
ment had refused to realize that its best customer was the actual 
settler, and that the system of selling land in large quantities to 
speculators was inexpedient. Only when the government should 
realize that a policy attractive to settlement must be adopted 
would it be possible to interest speculators or anyone else in 
buying public land. 

Events, however, were rapidly making way for such a revi- 
sion. The democratic forces under the leadership of Jefferson 
were determined on overthrowing the aristocratic tendencies in 
government. Under these new standards there were many men 
who were sympathetic with the West. This general revulsion 
against the Hamiltonian interests made possible the land act o! 
1800. 

William Henry Harrison, elected in 1799 as the first delegate 
from the Northwest Territory, conspicuously brought the land 
question before Congress.’* As chairman of the committee, he 
bore the main responsibility for breaking down the prevailing 
conservative standards. The new act of 1800 reduced the min- 
mum amount of land that could be purchased to 320 acres.” But 
the greatest liberality in the act is found in the provision estab- 
lishing a new credit system — a credit that was to extend over 4 
period of four years, at the end of which time it was supposed 
that the settler would have made enough from his land to pa‘ 
for it. W. C. Claiborne of Tennessee attempted to establish the 
principle of preémption in the act, but eastern interests pre- 
vented this indulgence.*® 

One might suppose that the era of Jeffersonian democrac) 
would have inaugurated an even more liberal land policy. Bul 

12 Statutes at Large, I, Act of May 18, 1796, p. 464. 

13 Annals of Cong., 6 Cong., 1 Sess., 209. 

14 Statutes at Large, II, Act of May 10, 1800, p. 73. 

15 Payson J. Treat, The National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 191 
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when Jefferson became president his liberalism gave way to 
more pressing problems, as he realized that little would be 
vained by encouraging a rapid expansion of the frontier —a 
frontier that was already seething with discontent — where the 
danger of stirring up Indian wars and even a foreign war con- 
stantly threatened. 

Meanwhile, the time-worn problem of intrusions on public 
lands was continually pressing upon Congress. Petition after 
petition begging relief through preémption was presented from 
western settlers only to be met with successive rebuffs. A com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives reported in 1801 a typ- 
ical petition of settlers who ‘‘ with much labor and difficulty . . . 
have settled upon, cultivated, and improved certain lands, the 
property of the United States, between the waters of the Scioto 
and Muskingum rivers, and have thereby not only enhanced the 
value of the lands upon which they have respectively settled but 
of other lands in the vicinity of the same, to the great benefit of 
the United States, and pray for a pre-emption right to those 
lands at two dollars per acre, and such credit as Congress may 
think proper to extend to them, clear of interest.’’ To this the 
committee offered sympathy, but feeling that there were many 
other settlers in the same predicament, it recommended that 
‘‘vranting the indulgence prayed for would operate as an en- 
couragement to intrusions on public lands, and would be an 
unjustifiable sacrifice of the public interest ... the prayer of 
the petition ought not be granted.’’ '* In 1806 another committee 
declared that ‘‘when it is considered that these individuals set- 
tled without authority, or any reasonable ground of expectation 
irom Government, it is evident that any hardships to which they 
may be exposed are chargeable only to their own indiscretion.’’ *” 

The credit system, provided for under the act of 1800, worked 
badly from the start. Settlers took advantage of it, but could 
rarely meet the terms of credit. As early as 1804, Gallatin ad- 
vised its abolition, and in its place advocated the more liberal 
policy of reducing the minimum price per acre of land to $1.25 
and selling it in small tracts of 160 acres.’* When the question 


‘© American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Public Lands, I, 111. 
17 Tbid., 261. 
S Ibid., 183. 
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arose as to whether preémption might not be offered in order t) 
quiet the frontier Gallatin replied: ‘‘The principle of granting 
them the right of preémption, exclusively of the abuses to whic) 
it is liable, appears irreconcilable with the idea of drawing 
revenue from the sale of lands.’’** Congress, however, refused 
to consider any of Gallatin’s proposals. 

Whether Congress desired to adopt preemption or not, it was 
forced to use the principle as a temporary expedient in granting 
relief to certain settlers and in quieting land titles in various 
territories, the latter function being necessary before the goy. 
ernment could proceed with systematic land administration. 
The beneficiaries of this generosity were the many settlers of 
the frontier whose titles were based upon grants made by foreign 
countries before these regions became part of the United States. 
Because of the uncertain records in these cases, the government 
felt that it was making a concession in allowing a confirmatior 
of title on the payment of the minimum price per acre. Between 
1804 and 1830, there were sixteen such acts passed by Congress, 
granting preémption in a limited form to special groups in th 
various territories and states.” 

Such a limited grant of preémption failed to satisfy the fro 
tiersmen, many of whom were unable to take advantage of th: 
acts. In order to cope with the lawlessness of these backwoods 
men, Congress adopted stringent legislation. As early as 1502 
John Randolph introduced a bill to prevent intrusions on the 
public domain.” It was not, however, until 1807 that Congress 
seriously took up the matter and finally passed the Intrusio 
Act, which in itself admitted the inability of the government to 
administer the law. This act provided that unlawful settlers 
could become tenants-at-will until they were able to pay for 
their land or until someone else bought it. If the intruder « 
public land did not register his tenancy he was subject to a sis 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of $100. According to the act, 
the frontier army was to imprison the illegal settlers who did 
not conform to these regulations. Since most of the frontier 
army was made up of frontiersmen, many themselves squatters, 
it remains to be shown how Congress expected the law to 

19 Tbid., 184, 


20 For a eareful study of this subject see Treat, op. cit., chap. LX. 
21 Annals of Cong., 7 Cong., 1 Sess., 421. 
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enforced. This act was but a typical example of eastern ignor- 
ance concerning frontier conditions. The act was partially re- 
pealed seven years later, though most of it remained on the 
statute books for many decades.” 

In 1815, it could be said that the national government was 
persistently trying to maintain a conservative land policy, but 
had not been successful in enforcing it along a lawless frontier. 
Public land records made clear a situation which the frontiers- 
men were not slow to realize. An estimate submitted in 1816 to 
the House of Representatives showed that land sold at auction- 
sale, most of it to men of money, averaged only ten and a half 
cents more than the minimum price per acre.** Already over 
212,000 acres of land had been sold under the special preémption 
laws. The question arose as to whether it would not be better to 
allow the settlers a general preémption and thus provide for 
actual settlement rather than to sell to speculators who merely 
held lands until they reached higher values. But again the con- 
servative eastern interests in control of Congress refused to 
listen to argument. 

Meanwhile, however, there was taking place a westward move- 
ment of population such as had never before been equalled in 
American history. Administrative problems accordingly multi- 
plied rapidly, and with their increase the abuses of the land 
policy established in 1800 became more apparent. The panic of 
1819 and its destructive results caused Congress once again to 
focus attention on the public land system. The answer was the 
land act of 1820. 

Under this act the minimum amount of land that could be 
purchased was reduced to 160 acres and the price was lowered 
to $1.25 an acre.** This was a step in favor of the frontiersman. 
But coupled with these concessions was a provision which abol- 
ished the credit system. This latter proved to work untold hard- 
ships upon the West. From a settler’s viewpoint, it seemed that 
the government was tightening its control of the frontier. In 

** Statutes at Large, I1, Act of May 3, 1807, p. 445. On failure of enforcement see 
Viles’ Register (Philadelphia), XV (1819), 301; XXXVIII (1830), 99; Official 
_ mons of the Attorneys General of the United States (Washington, 1852-), I, 


American State Papers, Public Lands, III, 170. 
*4 Statuies at Large, III, Act of April 24, 1820, p. 566. 
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fact, the act of 1820 proved to be a greater boon to speculatioy 
than to actual settlement. 

As when in the 1790’s frontier interests had rallied under the 
banner of democracy to win concessions from the conservative 
eastern interests, so now the growing West once more mustered 
its strength in Congress to challenge the aristocratic tendencies 
in the government. In this new struggle there were prominent 
congressmen from Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama; but per- 
haps most outstanding among the leaders was that ‘‘veritable 
champion of the West’’— Thomas Hart Benton, Senator from 
Missouri. 

Faced with the possibility of having to relinquish their hold. 
ings, many settlers frantically petitioned Congress for relief 
from their obligations under the new law. The problem was 
complex as well as embarrassing. If Congress refused relie! 
these frontiersmen would become squatters. On the other hand, 
if some indulgence were granted, might not the return of pros- 
perity enable them to pay their debts? In face of the cireum- 
stances, it was much better for Congress to compromise thie 
issue than to antagonize a region where population and political 
strength was increasing from day to day. 

In 1821, the first relief act was passed, granting an extension 
of time for payment to those settlers indebted to the government 
under the old credit system. As might have been expected, a 
temporary measure was not sufficient to satisfy the frontier 
element. Accordingly, in 1822, Congress extended the act of 
1821. This policy of extended credit once begun was continued 
in one form or another until by 1832 eleven relief acts had been 
passed.** However, such a solution of the problem contained evil 
as well as virtue. It was the compromising attitude displayed by 
eastern leaders that in reality enabled the frontier forces to 
gather their strength into such form as to prove very threaten- 
ing to the whole land policy. Having been successful in gaining 
numerous concessions along one line, there was all the reason to 
expect that similar concessions could be gained along other 
lines. 

In 1826, Benton declared that it was better economy to sel! 


25 The amount of indebtedness was considerably reduced by this series of ree 
acts which are outlined in Treat, op. cit., 161. 
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the public lands in eight years for twenty millions, than to sell 
them in the distant future for three hundred millions.** Only a 
few eastern leaders who were well-versed in land matters were 
able to discern the meaning of such declarations. One of these 
leaders, Richard Rush, secretary of the treasury, in 1827, did 
not exaggerate the importance of the problem confronting the 
vovernment when he declared: 


The maxim is held to be a sound one, that the ratio of capital to 
population should if possible, be kept on the increase. . . . The manner 
in which the remote lands of the United States are selling and set- 
tling, whilst it may possibly tend to increase more quickly the aggre- 
gate population of the country ... does not increase capital in the 
same proportion. It is a proposition too plain to require elucidation, 
that the creation of capital is retarded, rather than accelerated, by 
the diffusion of a thin population over a great surface of soil. Any- 
thing that may serve to hold back this tendency to diffusion from 
running too far and too long into an extreme can scarcely prove 
otherwise than salutary.?* 


No plainer words than these could have warned eastern interests 
of the crisis at hand, yet it was difficult for politicians in the 


Kast to realize that the time had come for the West to play a 


t 
vital part in the solution of the nation’s problems. 

It was the victory of Andrew Jackson in 1828 that spelled the 
overthrow of more than one conservative eastern policy.” Jack- 
sonian democracy was to mean much to the settlement of the 
public domain. Under his administration land policies were 
gradually altered from the conservative system evolved over 
a period of forty years to a more liberal one better suited to 
the West. 

Much to the surprise of the East, western interests controlled 
the balance of power in the Congress which ushered in Jackson’s 
administration. On December 29, 1829, Senator Samuel A. Foot 
of Connecticut introduced a resolution inquiring into the expe 

*6 Congressional Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 724. 

*? Report of the Seeretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 1827, 
American State Papers, Finance, V, 638. 

*8 The eru had at last been reached when the East was forced to recognize frontier 
values. The stabilization once begun of eastern policies and frontier policies would 
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no doubt have been continued many decades had it not been for the advent of the 
slavery issue, an issue which divided the country into North and South sectionalism. 
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diency of limiting the sale of public lands.” Benton challenged 
this resolution claiming it to be a direct attack upon the West 
Senator Hayne of South Carolina came to Benton’s aid and the 
land question was soon forgotten as the discussion settled dow 
into a lengthy debate between Hayne and Webster on the ques. 
tion of the structure of the government. This debate showed that 
the South would ally itself temporarily with the West.*° 

In 1830, through such an alliance came the passage of the pre- 
emption act which gave the American frontier its first important 
concession and the conservative eastern interests their first 
blow.** By this act, any settler who had migrated to the public 
domain and had cultivated a tract of land in 1829, was authorized 
to enter any number of acres of this tract, not exceeding 160, 
by paying the minimum price of $1.25 per acre.** Although the 
act was only temporary in character it nevertheless provided 
a general pardon to all those inhabitants who had settled illegal- 
ly. Once the government granted this concession it could not 
retract. 

The act in reality encouraged illegal settlement, for settlers 
immediately took up the best lands they could find and then peti- 
tioned Congress for another general pardon. Why not pardon 
us, they queried, as well as the unlawful settlers of 1830? So 
again in 1832 another temporary preémption was granted in re- 
newal of the act of 1830.*° And in 1834 the act was once more 
renewed.** 

By 1835 the rush for western lands was getting beyond the 
control of the government. Many persons who had good inten- 
tions of going west and settling permanently found it more 
profitable to become speculators. So, besides the regular easter 
speculator who bought up lands, there was the western settler 
himself who purchased land, sold it to neweomers, and then 

29 Cong. Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., 3. 

30 Raynor G. Wellington, The Political and Sectional Influence of the Publi 
Lands, 1828-1842 (Boston, 1914), 24-26. 

$1 The yea’s and nay’s of the House are not recorded, but on January 13, 15 
the vote in the Senate was as follows: Yea’s: Mo., Ky., Ill, Ind., Ohio, Pa., Vt 
Mass., N. C., S. C., Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Tenn.; Nay’s: Del., N. J., Conn., Mai 


Divided: N. H., N. Y., R. I., Md. Vote: 29 to 12. Senate Journal, 21 Cong., 1 Sess 
83. 
32 Statutes at Large, IV, Act of May 29, 1830, p. 420, 


83 Ibid., IV, Act of July 14, 1832, p. 603. 
34 Ibid., IV, Act of June 19, 1834, p. 678. 
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proceeded to a new tract to repeat the process. The preémption 
laws of 1830, 1832, and 1834 were instrumental to many illegal 
operations. Both eastern and western speculators took out claims 
under these laws only to sell their claims as soon as possible for 
higher prices. There was much speculation in the rich cotton 
lands of Alabama and Mississippi. In this region, it is said that 
speculators obtained the services of negroes, poor settlers, and 
Indians, to set up claims under the law and thus obtain these 
productive areas at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre.** Such 
speculative enterprise endangered the preémption principle 

a principle which had been established to protect the actual and 
real settler. 

As the wave of speculation in western lands reached its great- 
est height, glaring abuses and even scandalous frauds were 
brought to light.** Under such stress and strain, the preémption 
principle was challenged. In 1834 a very bitter fight occurred 
in the House before the preémption act of that year could be 
enacted. Representative Samuel F. Vinton, a member from the 
more settled parts of Ohio, declared that the only design of the 
bill was to aid the speculators.*’ On the subject of the rich cotton 
lands in Alabama and Mississippi Clement C. Clay of Alabama 
stated that ‘‘in sales which embraced three million acres of such 
cotton lands, the price realized was only $1.27, out of which was 
to be taken all the expenses of the sale.’’ ** Edward Everett, of 
Vermont, set forth that ‘‘if this bill passed, in a year or two we 
shall be called upon to pass another and another. If this is to 
be done, why not at once throw open all the public lands for a 
general scramble and abolish the auction system?’’ In his mind, 
‘it seemed there were combinations of settlers as well as land 
speculators.’’ ** 


The typical frontier defense with all its eloquence was voiced 
by Representative Balie Peyton of Tennessee who questioned 
the harm of giving a poor man the right to preémpt. 


That poor man who had blazed the trees and planted the potatoes 


* Cong. Debates, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., 4477 ff. 
® American State Papers, Public Lands, VII, 732-77, VIII, No. 1507, p. 612; 
ate Documents, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 168; Reginald McGrane, The Panic of 1837 
Chieago, 1924), 44-45, 
* Cong. Debates, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., 4469. 
8 Ibid., 4470. 
' Ibid., 4473. 
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had chosen that spot as the home of his children. He had toiled jy 
hope. He had given it value, and he loved the spot. It was his ql 
When the publie sales were proclaimed, if that poor man attended jt. 
he might bid to the last cent he had in the world, and mortgage the 
bed he slept on to enable him to do it. He might have his wife and 
children around him to see him bid; and when he had bid his very 
last cent, one of these speculators would stand by his side and bid two 
dollars more. And thus he would see his little home, on which he had 
toiled for years, where he hoped to rear his children and to find 
peaceful grave, pass into the hands of a rich moneyed company. . . . 
Such a policy would but teach the republic to alienate her children.’” 


The rage for speculation increased at such a rate that by 1836 
Congress was seriously considering means of stemming the 
tide.** In this mad scramble for land the greedy speculators 
had small regard for settlers’ claims, legal or otherwise. Finding 
that the government had little interest in preserving his rights, 
the western settler determined to take the duty upon himself. 
Accordingly, numerous claims clubs or settlers’ associations," 
began to spring up all along the frontier. Naturally, the western 
press and territorial legislatures sympathized with the settles 
in their actions.** With rough and ready methods, the frontiers- 
man not only protected his squatter rights but also got his land 
at a much lower figure, generally at the minimum price. Woe 
to the speculator who at the auction sale attempted to outbid a 
settler belonging to one of these frontier associations! 

But the settler did not have to wait long for a solution ot 
his difficulties. The Panic of 1837 proved to be a very effective 
force in stopping speculation. As soon as active speculation 
died down, leaders in Congress were willing to grant legal 
sanction to the claims of hundreds of pioneers who had en- 
eroached upon the public domain since 1834. Such action was 

40 Ibid., 4480. 

41 Calhoun’s cession idea gained consideration, and Robert J. Walker of Missis 
sippi advocated the plan of limiting the sales of land to only actual settlers. Ibid., 24 
Cong., 2 Sess., 705, 419-28. 

42 See Benjamin F. Shambaugh, ‘‘ Frontier Land Clubs or Claims Associations, 
in American Historical Association Report, 1910, I, 67-85. 

43 Racine Argus (Racine, Wisconsin Territory), March 9, 1838; Wisconsin Ter 
ritorial Gazette (Burlington, Wisconsin Territory), September 7, 1838; Wisconsin 


Territorial Democrat (Chicago, Illinois), January 20, 1841; La Crosse Inde pendent 
Republican (La Crosse, Wisconsin), December 20, 1854. 
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taken in 1838 when Congress again renewed the Act of 1830.“ 
And two years later when the question came up once more, an- 
other renewal was the result.* 

By 1840, the principle of preémption had been in use for more 
than forty years. But as yet the application of it was always in 
the form of a pardon for irregularities or for illegalities already 
committed. The agrarian West had reached the point where it 
did not like the idea of constantly being pardoned for illegal 
actions. It wanted the government to legalize trespassing. It 
wanted a permanent, prospective, preémption law—a law 
which would allow a person to go anywhere upon public land, 
select his claim to the exclusion of all other persons — especially 
speculators, and buy his land at the minimum price per acre. A 
new goal was thus established by the frontier West. 

A certain prestige was now added to the cause when President 
Van Buren came out openly in favor of the preémption principle 
as a permanent feature of the land system and it became a plank 
in the Democratic platform.** On the other hand, the West could 
hardly mistake the principles of William Henry Harrison, pro- 
ponent of the land act of 1800 and Whig candidate in the cam- 
paign of 1840. Though the latter was elected, no section of the 
country had direct control of the government. Yet by playing 
its cards carefully the frontier might now gain a complete vic- 
tory over the conservative East. The ensuing fight in Congress 
in 1840 and 1841 was one of the most terrific in the history of 
the land question. 

Evidence of the importance of this issue is found in the state- 
ment of John C. Calhoun, who on January 12, 1841 declared: ‘‘I 
regard the question of public lands, next to that of the currency, 
the most dangerous and difficult of all which demand the atten- 
tion of the country and government at this important juncture 
of our affairs.’’ ‘7 During the same period Senator Ambrose H. 
Sevier from the frontier state of Arkansas was insistent that 
the West considered it the most important question of the day. 

‘4 Statutes at Large, V, Act of June 22, 1838, p. 251. 

‘S Ibid., V, Act of June 1, 1840, p. 382. 

‘*James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 


1879-1903), III, 388. 


‘Cong. Globe, Appendix, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., 52. 


48 Tbid., 64. 
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The Whigs had made promises to the frontiersmen in the eam. 
paign. It remained to be seen whether they could be relied upon 
when Senator Benton in December of that year introduced his 
Log-Cabin bill providing for permanent, prospective, pre. 
emption.*® The Democrats who for the most part favored the 
principle, enjoyed the possibilities of Whig discomfiture, As 
ex-President Jackson remarked: ‘‘It places Clay in a position 
that he must vote for the Bill, or expose his hypocrisy.’ 
Among the frontier leaders who pushed forward for victory and 
aided Benton materially were Senators Robert J. Walker of 
Mississippi and Clement C. Clay of Alabama. In support of the 
bill Clay very ably showed that the average from the sale of 
land varied only from $1.26 per acre in 1828 to $1.31 in 1834. 
In 1836, the year of the largest sales in land history, the price 
averaged scarcely more than $1.25 per acre.” If the expense of 
the auction sales is taken into consideration the average return 
per acre was probably considerably less than the established 
minimum. ‘‘Was not the question distinctly presented,’’ asked 
the Senator, ‘‘whether the government was to sell the public 
domain in small quantities, to men of small capital, who would 
immediately occupy, improve, and render it productive, or 
whether it was the better policy to sell it at auction to bands of 
speculators and capitalists, in large quantities, to lie idle and 
unprofitable till they could extort the desired profit from those 
whose necessities compel them to have it?’’ 

A very tense fight ensued in the Senate over the provisions of 
the bill. Henry Clay visualized an exodus of the peoples of 
Europe to America, who he thought would in a short time take 
up the remainder of the public domain and establish alien gov- 
ernments. It was still the age-old fight of the interests of the 
established states against the agrarian interests of the frontier. 
Among the states whose representatives fought to block legisla- 
tion were Kentucky, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
whilst ardent champions of preémption spoke for Missouri, 
Alabama, Illinois, and Indiana.*? Throughout the whole month 
of January, 1841, the Senators from the frontier states, espe 

49 Wellington, op. cit., 75. 

50 Jackson to Blair, January 5, 1841, Wellington, op. cit., 87. 


51 Cong. Globe, Appendix, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., 19. 
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cially Benton of Missouri, stood up against the fire from all sec- 
tions of the country.” 

A Whig Senator from Illinois introduced, as an amendment 
to the Log-Cabin bill, Clay’s pet project — that of distributing 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands among the several states 
according to their population. On February 1, the Democrats 
rallied to vote down this amendment by the vote of 31 to 20." 
The following day the Log-Cabin bill passed the Senate by vote 
of 31 to 19, fourteen Whigs and five Democrats from the Atlantic 
Coast states voting against it.*° The bill was then presented to 
the House, but it was too late to gain consideration in that 
session of Congress.** The tardiness of its passage in the Senate 
had blasted the hopes of its success in the House. The frontier 
cause was in danger of losing ground; the next Congress con- 
tained an increased Whig representation. 

President Tyler called a special session of the new Congress. 
Clay was quick to grasp the opportunity which the composition 
of its membership afforded. The increasing strength of the fron- 
tier forces caused him to decide that the West would have its 
preemption law, but only on the condition that distribution 
should pass along with it. Crittenden of Kentucky in January 
had promised the West that Clay’s Whig following would go for 
preemption if the frontier would support distribution.** With- 
out consulting the frontier interests, a combined distribution- 
preemption bill was introduced in the House. From the very 
beginning it was evident that not many of the frontier repre- 
sentatives would vote for the combined measure, but the Whigs 
needed to gain only a few votes. 

The bill passed the House on July 13, by the close vote of 
116 to 108.°° The last stages of the struggle have been aptly 
described by an eye-witness: 

The noise was now so great, and so many members were addressing 

the Chair at onee, that it seemed as if ‘‘chaos were come again.’’. . . 

The Chair exerted itself to the utmost to restore order, but in vain. 

The uproar continued, while the rain fell, and the thunder rolled in 

terrific peals, and the blue lightning glaring at intervals through the 

3 Ibid., 20, 58, 61, 78. 

‘4 Cong. Globe, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., 138. 

85 Ibid., 138. 

56 Tbid., 230. 


** Cong. Globe, Appendix, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., 48. 
58 Cong. Globe, 27 Cong., 1 Sess., 156. 
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hall, appeared to be mocking the storm that raged within. .. . The 

House having been in session for ten hours, a proposition was made 

that adjournment take place. . . . This was rejected by the majority. 

So amidst a terrific storm of thunder and lightning and rain, which 

at intervals rendered voices inaudible, the bill was forced ahead.” 

In the Senate the bill met with even greater opposition. Ben. 
ton fought the measure from start to finish, constantly demand. 
ing that preémption be passed separately from distribution, 
Before Clay could hope for success, he had to appease the fear 
of the southern Senators by agreeing to an amendment which 
provided that distribution should cease if the tariff were raised 
above the twenty per cent level. The Whig forces battered away 
at the Democratic defense until August 30, when the bill was 
voted through by the count of 25 to 18.° On September 4, 1841, 
the bill was approved by President Tyler. 

The frontier interests ‘‘accepted the law as a concession 
wrung from a reluctant Congress whose sympathy for the West 
was far from cordial.’’™ They never forgave Henry Clay for 
stealing Benton’s thunder. For the last twenty years he had con 
sistently sided with the East in its condemnation of the frontie1 
spirit. Knowing him to have been the author of the hated princi- 
ple of distribution, they branded him as insincere in his attempt 
to reconcile such diametrically opposed principles as distribu 
tion and preémption. They called him ‘‘the worst enemy of the 
squatter.’’ An Arkansas newspaper in 1844 said that he had 
done all in his power ‘‘to oppress the poor and hardy settlers 
upon the public lands, striving to place them in the merciless 
hands of heartless speculators, and proposing to send a military 
force against them and force them out of their hard-earned 
homes at the point of the bayonet.’’ °* Certainly Clay could not 
be called the champion of the frontier West in 1841. The frontier 
denied any claim to him. Instead, it was over-joyous when in 
1842 the tariff was raised above the twenty per cent level and 

59 [bid., 155-56. 

60 Jbid., 405-406. Three Whigs who had voted against the distribution amendment 
in February were brought in line; several Democrats who had opposed in February 
were brought over; which, together with the new Whigs elected in 1840, made for 
the sum of twenty-five votes. Of the eighteen votes opposed, all but one, Clayton 
Delaware, were Democratic votes, mostly from the West and South. 

61 George M. Stephenson, The Political History of the Public Lands from 154 
1862 (Boston, 1917), 97. 

62 Arkansas Banner (Little Rock), April 24, 1844. 
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Clay’s distribution was discontinued. Only the preémption prin- 
ciple remained to carry on the memory of the bitter fight of 
1841. 

The East was slow in reconciling itself to preémption. In 1838, 
the New York Courier and Enquirer had declared that the pre- 
emption principle was one of ‘‘granting bounties to squatters 
engaged in cheating the government out of the best tracts of 
land.’’ This sentiment continued long after the passage of the 
distribution-preémption act of 1841. Even Horace Greeley, later 
one of the outstanding advocates of free land, had little sym- 
pathy with the principle.™ In 1843, he declared: ‘*‘ We detest the 
whole business believing that nothing has wrought so fearful a 
woe to the industry, morals and prosperity of the West.’’® In 
the same year he gave the following advice to emigrants: ‘‘We 
counsel emigrants not to go beyond the bounds of civilization, 
but... to stop off this side of the jumping-off place, select land 
that is surveyed and pay for it; if you have not enough money, 
go to work and earn it, and buy your land manfully.’’ ® 

Passing beyond the realm of contemporary estimates, Shosuke 
Sato, a foreign student, declared in 1886 that the preémption 
act of 1841 was the most important agrarian measure ever 
passed by Congress.” In light of the foregoing, his conclusion 
appears to have been accurate, for it is a well-known fact that 
this act marked the end of the old conservative land policy estab- 
lished in 1785, democratized the American land system, and 
placed the actual settler on an equal basis with the speculator 
in competition for land. An individual, henceforth, could legally 
venture forth upon public surveyed land and stake a claim to 
the exclusion of all others.** The policy inaugurated in 1841 
lasted as long as the frontier itself —the repeal of the law in 
1891 being symbolic of the disappearance of the frontier. The 
western frontiersmen well fulfilled Jefferson’s prophecy: ‘‘ They 
will settle the lands in spite of everybody.’’ Preémption was tru- 
ly a frontier triumph. 

New York Courier and Enquirer, January 27, 1838. 

6 New York Daily Tribune, April 29, 1843; New York Weekly Tribune, May 4, 
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THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE CONTROVERSY, 
1877-1879 


By Georce F. Howe 


With the passage of the Pendleton Act of 1883 came the dii- 
max in the movement for federal civil service reform in the 
United States. This congressional enactment was required to 
make the necessary changes in the customary unwritten law 
governing the president’s relations to Congress in the field of 
patronage. A species of ‘‘self-denying ordinance’? finally estab- 
lished a commission in the place of Congress to furnish the pres 
ident with recommendations based entirely upon tests of merit. 
Needless to say, such legislation was not spontaneous with Con- 
gress; rather, it was the result of a public clamor which Con- 
gress could no longer ignore. 

The first significant occasion for such popular pressure came 
with the prolonged struggle during the administration of Rut! 
erford B. Hayes to remove from office Chester A. Arthur and 
Alonzo B. Cornell, the collector and the naval officer, respectively, 
in the custom-house at New York City. The contest which lasted 
over a year and a half, appeared to be a battle between reformers 
and unprincipled politicians. Its incidental alignment of the in- 
terested public on one side or the other of the civil service reform 
question, as well as its other bearings makes it an episode 
worthy of investigation. Chester A. Arthur, a future president, 
gained his reputation in many parts of the country from this 
event. The caricature drawn at this time explains the consterna- 
tion prevalent when Arthur succeeded Garfield and the subse- 
quent bewilderment of those who observed his dignified conduct 
as President of the United States. 

The effort to oust Arthur from his collectorship began with an 
investigation of the whole New York custom-house organization, 
which then involved over 1300 persons and rivaled the depart- 
ments at Washington as an important executive unit.’ Similar 

1 Washington despatches in the daily papers of April 9, 1877, announced 
administration’s plan to investigate the leading custom-houses. Preliminary invest 
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studies were made of the conditions at other ports, in each case 
by special commissions authorized for the purpose by President 
Haves. These reports were transmitted through Secretary of the 
Treasury John Sherman, upon whose request Hayes had or- 
dered the investigations.’ 

In New York, John Jay, a well-known civil service reformer, 
became the chairman of the investigating commission which was 
thereafter popularly known as the ‘‘Jay Commission.’’ Collector 
Arthur had a part in the selection of the three members of the 
commission. At Sherman’s request * he interviewed Jay as well 
as Lawrence Turnure, of Moses Taylor and Company, the second 
commissioner, who had been recommended by Arthur’s close 
friend ex-Governor Edwin D. Morgan as ‘‘a Democrat, a com- 
paratively young and vigorous man,’’* and the third member, 
J. H. Robinson, assistant solicitor in the treasury department. 
Instructions were drafted by April 23, 1877, and hearings were 
begun three days later in New York at the custom-house itself.° 

The hearings of the Jay Commission were for the most part 
open to the public.* Witnesses were invited to come forward with 
gations were said to have shown ‘‘lax administration and general neglect on the 
part of many officers in the New-York Custom House .. . [among whom Collector 
Arthur] is able to do little more than sign a few papers which are presented to him 
in routine, and to give instructions to politicians,’’ according to the New York 
Tribune, April 9, 1877. 

2 John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate, and Cabinet 
New York, 1895), II, 673-74. An investigation of the Indian Bureau was carried 
through by Schurz at the same time. See manuscript report of John B. Wolff, August 
6, 1877, Hayes MSS. (Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio). Sherman also under- 


took to renovate the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. New York Tribune, April 
14, May 1, 1877. 

$ Arthur to Sherman, April 16, 1877, John Sherman MSS, (in Library of Con- 
gress). Arthur later claimed that Sherman proposed a commission made up of three, 
one chosen by himself, one chosen by the officers of the custom-house, and the third 
to represent the New York merchants. The officers named John A. Dix, who declined. 
Thereafter, all three commissioners were selected by the treasury department. See 
his letter to Sherman of November 23, 1877, House Executive Documents, 45 Cong., 
2 Sess., X, no. 25, p. 7 ff. 

* Morgan to Sherman, April 16, 1877, Sherman MSS. 

°Instruetions printed in New York Tribune, April 26, 1877. See also Jay Com- 
mission MSS, under date of April 23, 1877 (in Department of the Treasury Archives, 
Graham Building, Washington, D. C.). 

® At first Sherman ordered that hearings be held behind closed doors, the evidence 
to be sent on to him daily, and released as he saw fit. But after April 30, this order 
was changed and the hearings were open unless for special reasons privacy seemed 
in the publie interest. 
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complaints, or to send them by mail, and the principal custom 
house officials were questioned, an oath being imposed after 
May 2 on those giving testimony. The commissioners received 
reports that potential witnesses had been intimidated by the 
known maltreatment of some who testified adversely to the lead- 
ing officers.’ Their mail contained anonymous letters charging 
various and sundry evils against specific men. Wide-spread 
bribery was rather freely alleged to have been practiced by the 
staff.* The only accusations of first importance for which ade. 
quate evidence was obtained, however, were that the ‘‘spoils 
system’’ prevailed in making appointments, that the staff was 
larger than necessary, and that many changes in law and regula- 
tions were required to make the system of business efficient and 
satisfactory.’ 

The commissioners made six partial reports, each primarily 
devoted to one division of the custom-house organization.’® They 
endorsed many of the recommendations made to them advo 
cating a revision of the system of collection, but went much 
further in denouncing existing conditions. They roundly con- 
demned the ‘‘settled practise’’ of appointment to office for 
political reasons without due regard for assured capacity to 
discharge the duties involved. They reported inefficiency in all 
departments, and on the part of minor officials, dishonesty as 
well. A twenty per cent reduction in the numbers employed and 
an increase of the working day were urged. 

Collector Arthur had been the first to answer the inquiries 
of the Jay Commission, his views having been given in a private 
session. One month later they were released to the press, con- 

7A. G. P. Brown to J. H. Robinson, November 10, 1877; A. G. P. Brown to J 
Jay, March 14, 1878, Jay Commission MSS.; John J. Osborn to R. B. Hayes, Oct 
ber 2, 1877, Executive Files (in Department of the Treasury). 

8 See charges reported in New York Tribune, April 9, 10, 1877, and the té stimon’ 
in ibid., May 3, 4, 10, 1877. 

®The principal attacks were directed at the legal provision for appraisals, and 
the same complaints were still being made in Cleveland’s first administration. > 
letters from Arthur, Silas B. Duteher (appraiser), and Silas W. Burt (comptr 
of the naval office), in Jay Commission MSS. Cf. Report of the Secretary of U 
Treasury on the State of the Finances, 1885, House Exec. Doc., 49 Cong., 1 5ess., 
I, no. 2, Part 1. 

The four principal reports, bearing dates of May 24, July 4, 21, August 


1877, will be found in House Exec. Doc., 45 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 8. 
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currently with the first report, which contradicted them flatly 
and ignored in the text the import of certain documents sub- 
mitted by him which were printed as appendices." At the end of 
their sessions, the investigators gave him an opportunity to 
reply to testimony against the existing régime. But it was not 
until much later, when his removal was before the Senate, that 
he offered a sweeping and penetrating rebuttal to the findings 
of the Jay Commission. In letters to Secretary Sherman and 
Senator Conkling, Arthur maintained that he himself had pre- 
viously urged upon the treasury department every valid recom- 
mendation made by the commission but its other suggestions he 
designated as either unwise or contrary to law.’ He also assailed 
the methods of investigation; no cross-questioning had been 
allowed, and too much eredence had been given to ‘‘common re- 
port.’’ The language of the findings, Arthur insisted, was such 
as to transmit all hostile allegations without indicating when 
they lacked foundation in fact. 

The first report of the Jay Commission, dealing with the exist- 
ence of the spoils system, now called forth President Hayes’s 
famous dictum on civil service policy which he first developed 
in a letter to Sherman stating: 


[ have read the partial report of the commission appointed to 
examine the New York custom-house. I coneur with the commission 
in their recommendations. It is my wish that the collection of the 
revenues should be free from partisan control, and organized on a 
strictly business basis, with the same guaranties of efficiency and 
fidelity in the selection of the chief and subordinate officers that would 
be required by a prudent merchant. Party leaders should have no 
‘See New York Tribune, May 26, 1877. ‘‘There are not so many changes made 
the Custom-house as is generally supposed. ... There are not so many new ap- 
ntments made as is generally supposed. ... 286... outside of the civil service 

rules in 54% years. 
Politics have more or less to do with a large proportion of the appointments made. 
us 18 no more so here in the Custom-house than throughout the whole country... . 
¢ man who receives this appointment may have nothing to do with politics at all, 


| the Collector asks no question on that point. Recommendations . . . are always 


arefully examined and no appointment is made unless the man has apparently 
sufficient capacity for the position. . .. In effect new clerks are first taken on proba- 
Hon and if the chiefs of divisions and the Surveyor of the Port do their duty and 
report cases of incapacity and want of integrity, the best only remain and the 
re gradually dropped. This is the real check on the system of appointments.’’ 

“See House Exec. Doc., 45 Cong., 2 Sess., X, no. 25, 10-16. 
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more influence in appointments than other equally respectable citi. 

zens. No assessments for political purposes on officers or subordinates 

should be allowed. No useless officer or employee should be retained 

No officer should be required or permitted to take part in the manage. 

ment of political organizations, caucuses, conventions, or election 

campaigns. Their right to vote and to express their views on public 

questions, either orally or through the press, is not denied, provided 

it does not interfere with the discharge of their official duties.” 
The President was especially disturbed, no doubt, by the in- 
formation that assessments were being levied upon the salaries 
of custom-house employees to raise political funds." 

When the investigations were begun no change in the leading 
officers of the custom-house appears to have been contemplated, 
at least not by John Sherman, Hayes’s chief instrument in the 
later removals.’* Washington correspondents of New York pa- 
pers, however, considered such a possibility from the time inves- 
tigations were announced.** It seems probable that Secretary of 
State William M. Evarts was largely responsible for this final 
step.” 

13 This was the basis of the famous executive order of June 22, 1877, James D 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 1898), VII, 450. 
It was a violation of this order which constituted the original ground for removing 
Alonzo B. Cornell. See the Nation, XXVII (1878), 33. The principles of Hayes’s 
order were far from realized at any time during his presidency. 

14‘*A Friend of Reform’’ to the Jay Commission, May 5, 1877, Jay Commission 
MSS.; ‘‘Brown’’ to Hayes, n.d. (in 1877 file box), Executive Files. This charge ap 
pears in the first report, but according to the testimony before the commission, 1 
one was ever discharged for refusing to pay an assessment. 

15 Sherman was urged to remove Arthur and Cornell at the outset of the investiga- 
tions. See John C. Hopper to Sherman, April 19, 1877, Jay Commission MSS. After 
a consultation with Arthur and others in New York, Sherman wrote Hayes on July 
5, 1877, urging that assurance be given to Arthur that he would not be removed as 
a result of the investigation. Hayes MSS. 

16 New York Tribune, April 9, 1877. 

17In 1876, Evarts had sought the Republican nomination for governor in New 
York and been beaten by the Conkling machine. Cornell was a leading agent in this 
defeat. The Conkling faction had strongly urged Thomas C. Platt as a New York 
member of the Cabinet. See memorials in Hayes MSS. on this topic. Evarts felt some 
responsibility for having embroiled Hayes with the Conkling Stalwarts. Evarts to 
Hayes, March 29, 1881, in Hayes MSS. Sherman wrote: ‘‘ Neither of us need regret 
our parts in your administration. Some events in the early part of it might, I think, 
have been avoided for a time, and perhaps entirely. I have always felt that Mr. 
Evarts unwisely involved you in the New York quarrel which might have been 
avoided or postponed — and that when we were in it he displayed great weakness.’’ 
Sherman to Hayes, March 8, 1881, Hayes MSS. 
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Information comes chiefly from Sherman who later explained 
that he ‘‘personally liked Arthur, had known him for some 
vears, and preferred to try to execute the proposed reforms with 
him in office rather than a stranger.’’** Sherman’s Recollections 
state that, after reading the fourth report, Hayes declared his 
intention of replacing the three leading officers because the 
‘“nublie service would be best promoted by a general change, 
that new officers would be more likely to make the radical 
changes required than those then in the custom house.’’ *° 

The seeretary’s preferences being thus overridden, he later 
referred to the affair in giving advice to President-elect Gar- 
field, as follows: 

One rule is essential to your comfort — that the head of one Depart- 
ment shall not meddle with or interfere with Appointments to office 
in another department, and if you only proclaim this as a rule at 
your first cabinet meeting and enforce it, you will save many an angry 
dispute. But for Evarts, Pres’t Hayes would never have had the New 
York Customs House controversy... . *° 

Evarts may have made the suggestion to Hayes, or may have 
adopted the President’s tentative decision and held him to it 
by overcoming opposition from other members of the Cabinet. 
At any rate the final decision was postponed from one Cabinet 
meeting from which Evarts was absent to another which he 
was expected to attend.” 

The removals were approved by the Cabinet on September 6, 
i877, and that evening the President left Washington for an 
extended trip in the West and South. The next day, while the 
papers proclaimed the decision, Sherman wrote to John Jay 
that the changes had been ‘‘determined’’ and sent word to 
Arthur that they were ‘‘probable.’’ ** The latter’s views on the 
Cabinet’s action were reported promptly to Sherman by a mu- 
tual friend: ‘‘His [Arthur’s] only regret is that he was not 

‘Sherman to Justin 8. Morrill, December 14, 1878, Sherman MSS. 

‘Sherman, Recollections, II, 679. 

“Sherman to Garfield, January 23, 1881, Garfield MSS. (in Mentor, Ohio). Cf. 


erman, Recollections, II, 812. 
New York Tribune, September 1, 1877. 


*Sherman to Jay, Sherman to Arthur, September 7, 1877, Jay Commission MSS. 


also Sherman, Recollections, II, 679. 


See 
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permitted to resign before there was any announcement of 4 
determination to remove him.’’* A little later, Sherman ex. 
plained to the collector in an interview at Washington tha} 
Hayes wished to replace him without in any way reflecting , 


& upon 
his character and abilities.** He wrote in complimentary terms 
of Arthur’s conduct during the investigation, and probably was 
not enthusiastic about removing him.” 

During the next few months, the secretary’s attitude changed. 
When Arthur had declined the consul-generalship at Paris, 
ignored a demand for his resignation, and shown that he in 
tended to remain collector until he should be ousted, Sherman 
was faced with an unwelcome political struggle to carry out the 
President’s decision. He first developed the proper frame of 
mind. ‘‘Gradually it became evident,’’ he wrote one year later, 
‘‘that neither Arthur nor Cornell was in sympathy with the 
recommendations of the commission, and could and would ob 
struct their fair execution.’’ *° 

The nominations of three new men for the leading offices in 
the New York custom-house were made on October 24, 1877. 
No action having been taken prior to the end of that special 
session, they were named once more in December, and on the 
twelfth of that month, ‘‘senatorial courtesy’’ was upheld by the 
rejection of the two nominees to whom Conkling objected.” Thi 
President’s Diary gives his views of the questions at issue: 

I am now [December 9, 1877] in a contest on the question of the 
right of Senators to dictate or control nominations. Mr. Conkling 
insists that no officer shall be appointed in New York without 
consent, obtained previously to the nomination. This is the first and 
most important step in the effort to reform the civil service. It nov 
becomes a question whether I should not insist that all who receive 
important places should be on the right side of this vital questo! 
None who are opposed to the Cincinnati platform on this important 
23 R. C. McCormick to Sherman, September 7, 1877, Sherman MSS. 
24Sherman, Recollections, II, 681; New York Tribune, September 15, 

Hayes’s desire was clearly impossible. 

25 Sherman to McCormick, September 6, 7, 1877, Sherman, op. cit., II, 680-81. 

26Sherman to Arthur, October 15, 1877, ibid., II, 681-82; Sherman to Morn 
December 14, 1878, Sherman MSS. 

27 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, XXI, 98-99, 112, 14 
144, 159, 171-72. George H. Sharpe, the surveyor, was not a candidate to succ 
iimself and his term had practically ended. 
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issue are to be regarded as Republicans in good standing. How would 
this do? Rather radically, probably, but if the war goes on I must 
think of it.... 

Qn December 12, he added: 

In the language of the press, Senator Conkling has won a great 
victory over the Administration. My N. Y. nominations were rejected, 
thirty-one to twenty-five. But the end is not yet. I am right and shall 
not give up the contest.** 

At the end of the session, Hayes renewed the attack on Arthur 

and Cornell, and was heartily supported by Sherman. That did 

not mean, however, that the secretary was in accord with the 

advanced ideas of civil service reform entertained by the Pres- 
ident. During the investigation, which had been largely directed 
against the ‘‘spoils system’’ of appointments to the custom 
house staff, and even as late as January, 1878, Sherman kept 
suggesting to Collector Arthur the appointment or advancement 
of various individuals on the ground, primarily, that they were 
connected with influential persons or personal friends.” Even 
more suggestive is the fact that when Whitelaw Reid urged in 

a letter of March 29, 1878, that any new collector be ‘‘a man 

equal to all the practical duties of the place, which are neces- 

sarily and essentially political as well as mercantile,’’ Sherman 
replied that he fully coneurred in Reid’s ‘‘general view of the 


considerations that should control the proposed appointment in 
New York.’’ *° 


Hayes’s antagonism toward the Conkling organization in New 
York was heightened by Conkling’s partial responsibility, as he 
believed, for the ‘‘ Potter committee’’ which had begun to investi- 
vate the election of 1876 almost as soon as Congress assembled 
in regular session." In supporting the President, Sherman had 


28. R. Williams (ed.), The Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes (Colum- 
s, Ohio, 1922-25), III, 453-54. 
**Sherman to Arthur, May 9, 1877, January 7, 23, 1878. Arthur to Sherman, 
\ugust 29, September 7, 1877, January 23, 1878; F. F. Barnard to Sherman, October 
1877, Sherman MSS. 
Reid to Sherman, March 29, 1878, Sherman, Recollections, II, 683; Sherman 
to Reid. April 2, 1878, Sherman MSS. See also Carl Schurz, The Reminiscences of 
‘l Schurz (New York, 1907-1908), III, 382. Reid’s New York Tribune was at the 
time insisting that the custom-house be operated on the principles of a factory 
ra **prudent merchant.’’ 
Williams, Diary and Letters of Hayes, III 


, 484; typewritten transcript of 
nal, January 19, 1878, Garfield MSS. 
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been obliged to break irretrievably with the New York Stalwarts 
and had to win the resulting contest in order to maintain his 
political standing. By so doing, he might gain the approval of 
all New York Republicans hostile to the ‘‘machine,’’ in addition 
to those who admired his financial leadership. He was ambitious 
for the Republican presidential nomination in 1880 and could 
not afford to injure his bright prospects by a defeat at this 
juncture.” 

After Congress had adjourned, temporary commissions were 
promptly issued on July 11, 1878, to Edwin A. Merritt and Silas 
W. Burt to be collector and naval officer, respectively. Some 
interpreted this action as an attack by Evarts upon Conkling, 
who was to come up for reélection to the Senate at the end of 
the year. One of Sherman’s most persistent self-appointed ad- 
visors regarded it as a good opportunity, and wrote an urgent 
application for Merritt’s previous post as surveyor, praising his 
own Republicanism.** Others rose to the chance and offered 
Sherman similar opportunities, all of which he apparently 
neglected. He concerned himself, instead, with preparations to 
convert the temporary commissions to permanent ones. A ‘‘do- 
or-die’’ attitude prevailed in the treasury department. 

Before Congress re-assembled, Sherman had reached a de- 
cision that it would be necessary to resign if the Senate did 
not support him.** But he had also taken vigorous steps to make 
sure that such drastic action would not be necessary. John Jay 
was invited to secure declarations of approval from either the 
Republican state convention or the independent Republican 
organization in New York. To Senator Kirkwood of Iowa he 
wrote: ‘‘The truth is, the Custom House in New York needs a 
bold overhauling in Congress and I wish you would take up the 
matter and master the subject. I will cheerfully give you the 
facts upon which you could act.’’ ** An order to remove extra 
men from the New York custom-house staff was suspended 2 

82 Sherman, Recollections, II, 766-67, 770; Williams, op. cit., III, 569. Hayes 
recorded on July 24, 1879 that Sherman ‘‘is now a candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination.’’ 

83 New York Sun, July 12, 1878; A. N. Cole to Sherman, July 12, 27, 1878, 
Sherman MSS. Charles K. Graham was given a recess appointment as surveyor. 

34 Sherman, Recollections, II, 683-84. 

85 Sherman to Kirkwood, November 7, 1878, Sherman MSS. 
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few days before the November elections in that state. General 
\erritt, the temporary collector, who had been put in Arthur’s 
»lace (because the latter, according to the administration, gave 
inadequate attention to the administrative duties of his office) 
spent much of December investigating the attitude of Conkling 
and the other Republican leaders of New York. In January, 
after sojourning at Albany, he reported that general sentiment 
there favored Sherman, but that Tilden had advised the Demo- 
crats to support Conkling.** 

When the Senate again met, the names of the holders of recess 
commissions were sent in by President Hayes for its ‘‘advice 
and consent’? to permanent appointments. By that time Arthur 
and Cornell had but brief portions of their official terms remain- 
ing, and in a letter of December 14, 1878, to Senator Justin 8. 
Morrill of Vermont, Sherman emphasized that to restore them 
would ‘‘be inimical to the public service without any benefit to 
them.”’ 

Action was accelerated on January 15, 1879, when a communi- 
cation from Seeretary Sherman was laid before the Senate, 
reciting at length the administration’s alleged reasons for re- 
moving Arthur and Cornell. The ex-collector replied six days 
later in a forceful document denying Sherman’s charges and 
pointing out his misinterpretation of facts. He likewise assailed 
the Jay Commission for measuring custom-house performance 
against a standard of ideal perfection without recognizing the 
very real progress made under Arthur’s régime. Documentary 
evidence of these improvements, which Arthur had submitted to 
the commission but which had not received much credit in its 
reports, was now placed directly before the Senate. Moreover, 
he showed that he had written to the treasury department ad- 
vising practically all the valid changes which the Jay Commis- 
sion had recommended, in some cases anticipating their sugges- 
tions by several years. Since Sherman’s information was based 
on the written reports of the commission and other subordinates, 
while Arthur was directly aware of the facts he asserted, ad- 
vantage lay with the latter in this and subsequent exchanges.” 

® Merritt to Sherman, December 4, 16, 1878, January 2, 11, 1879, Sherman MSS. ; 


} - 
Merritt to Hayes, December 6, 1878, Hayes MSS. 
* House Exec. Doc., 45 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 25, p. 10-16. 
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3efore he had learned of Arthur’s letter, Sherman had warned 
the temporary collector of the struggle to come. ‘‘It will be g 
warm contest. Only just for you and Burt and General Grahay 
to be active in your defence. Any evidence of the discontent a; 
Albany with the position taken by Mr. Conkling, although j; 
may not be successful, will be a check upon him. . . . Local infty. 
ences should be brought to bear on Mr. Kernan [ Democratic 
Senator from New York].’’ ** Merritt soon replied that all three 
were active and came to Washington on January 22, to confer 
with Sherman. A week later he was again in Albany, telegraph. 
ing that a large number of the state legislature had signed 
paper asking that the nominations be confirmed and that the 
document would be forwarded as soon as completed.* Mean. 
while, Sherman telegraphed John Jay for all of the commis. 
sion’s records in his possession and ordered an exhaustive 
search through treasury department records for means of at 
tack on his political foes.*° His acquaintance with senators was 
advantageously employed to enlist their support. A summary of 
his arguments is found in a letter to Senator Allison of Iowa: 

If the restoration of Arthur is insisted upon, the whole liberal 
element will be against us and it will lose us tens of thousands 
votes without deing us a particle of good. ... It will be a personal 
reproach to me, and merely to gratify the insane hate of Con- 
kling....# 

The floor of the Senate again became the center of the struggle 
when the adverse report of Conkling’s committee on commerce 
was taken up at one o’clock, January 31. President Hayes seut 
in a very strong message and Sherman a sharp rejoinder to 
Arthur’s original reply to his attacks.*? The President urged 
the removals on the basis of his ideal—a professional, non- 
political, civil service; Sherman, on grounds of inefficiency, mis- 

38 Sherman to Merritt, January 18, 1879, Sherman MSS. 

89 Merritt to Sherman (telegram), January 28, 1879, Sherman MSS. 


40 Sherman to Jay (telegram), January 23, 1879; Jay to Sherman, January -* 
1879, Jay Commission MSS. 

41 Sherman to Allison, January 31, 1879, Sherman, Recollections, II, 684, Simuar 
letters were written to other Senators. See Sherman MSS. 

42 Richardson, Messages, VII, 511-12, contains Hayes’s message, while the letters 
from Sherman and Arthur appeared in the next day’s papers, e.g. New York World 
February 1, 1879. 
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management, dishonesty, and incompetency — arguments de- 
siened to meet the needs of practical politicians who were being 
asked to abandon ‘‘senatorial courtesy.’’ Arthur and Cornell 
were supported in various memorials from importers, state 
senators, and private citizens. Contrary to Conkling’s wishes, 
final action was postponed for three days.“ 

The administration was active in the interval. Sherman urged 
on his senatorial protagonists, Merritt continued his lobbying, 
while Hayes confided to his diary the policy he would adopt if 
Conkling were defeated. 

In that ease, I will lay down the law to my New York officers ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the strictest set of civil service reform- 
ers... . I shall say to General Merritt: ‘‘ Disregard all influence, all 
solicitation, all pressure — even if it come from me, or his immediate 
chief, the Secretary of the Treasury.’’ * 

A man with such motives must have felt lonely in this contest. 

The afternoon session of February 3, 1879, opened at one 
o’clock. For some time the corridors had been buzzing with the 
conversation of knots of earnest Senators, while Conkling, us- 
ually so imperious, sped from one group to another anxiously 
trying to hold votes which he knew to be slipping away. No 
greater concern could have been felt over the coming ballots if 
the fate of the entire country had depended upon their outcome. 
When the Senate had come to order, Conkling offered the last 
letter from Arthur rebutting Sherman’s charges. Then, launch- 
ing upon one of his most brilliant and aggressive speeches, he 
electrified the chamber by a virulent attack on both Hayes and 
Sherman, which probably cost him more votes than it won. Al- 
though other Republicans spoke on both sides, the most effective 
arguments favoring the removals were attributed to the Demo- 
cratic leader, Thomas F. Bayard. Even the Republican ‘‘pope 
of the Senate,’’ George F’. Edmunds, stood by Arthur and Cor- 
nell.” With the question finally put, it was manifest before the 
tally was complete, that Merritt would be confirmed; the final 


a deseription in Godkin’s best satirical vein, see the Nation, XXVIII 
ary 6, 1879), 93. 
* Williams, Diary and Letters of Hayes, IIT, 519. 
New York World, February 4, 1879. See Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, June 23, 


for Edmunds’ reported remarks on this topie to the people of his home city. 
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vote stood 33 to 24. When the issue had been thus decided, Buri. 
also, was accepted, 31 to 19.*° 

Hayes’s diary for the next day contained a jubilant entry. 
he proceeded to write to the new officers: ‘‘Let no man be put 
out merely because he is a friend of the late Collector, and y) 
man be put in merely because he is our friend.’’ ** Of course 
the letter was made public.** Sherman was showered with com. 
plimentary letters and telegrams by those who recognized that 
it was his ‘‘victory.’’*® The newspapers of February 4, 1879. 
were inclined, however, to regard the contest as entirely fac. 
tional, involving no principle whatever, despite Hayes’s effort 
to put it on such grounds.” They would probably have been 
surer still had they known of plans for a conference in Wasb- 
ington on February 8, between Sherman and Merritt.” 

The removal of Arthur and Cornell was undertaken by 
Hayes’s administration in the name of civil service reform as 
the first great step in an effort to divorce party leadership from 
governmental administrative work. To replace them by others, 
the ‘‘advice and consent’’ of the Senate was required. That 
body was indisposed to remove the officers in the face of Senator 
Conkling’s objections except for reasons which even ‘‘practical 
politicians’? must regard as a justification for abandoning 
‘senatorial courtesy.’’ No doubt the investigation of the Jay 
Commission was expected to reveal serious evils in the conduct 
of the custom-house, conditions so bad that all must pertfore 
agree that a change was necessary. When, on the contrary, con- 
ditions were discovered to be about as good as the existing laws 
and regulations permitted and markedly better than under 
Arthur’s predecessors, Hayes nevertheless persisted in his dec!- 
sion to remove the leading officers. The decision was several 
months too late. Based on his general ideal of a reformed civil 

46 New York World, February 4, 1879; New York Times, February 4, 1879. 

47 Williams, Diary and Letters of Hayes, III, 520 ff. 

48 George William Curtis advised this after conference with the new appointees 
Curtis to Hayes, February 13, 1879, Hayes MSS. 

49 Sherman MSS., passim. 

50 Rochester Union, Utica Observer, Buffalo Commercial, New York Tribune, Bur 
lington (Vt.) Free Press, Boston Globe, Boston Herald, Philadelphia Times, Lan 
caster (Pa.) Intelligencer, Baltimore Gazette, Baltimore American, issues of Fet 
ruary 4, 1879. 


51 Merritt to Sherman, February 7, 1879, Sherman MSS. 
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service, it came at a time when the public was bound to attribute 
‘t to certain disgraceful revelations in the investigators’ reports. 

Favorable Senate action on Hayes’s proposal to replace Ar- 
thur and Cornell depended on just such revelations as the public 
was sure had been made. Sherman tried to supply them, and 
failed. But he did sueceed in forcing the Senate to make a 
choice between men; matters had gone too far for compromise 
so he let it be known that he might resign if Arthur and Cornell 
were kept in office as his subordinates. At the end, a Senate 
majority, most of whom were Democrats, sustained him for a 
number of reasons. Democrats primarily thought it a good 
chance to weaken Republican solidarity in New York, while some 
Republicans considered it expedient to end the struggle and 
patch up the rents before they grew any wider. A few in both 
parties subscribed in some degree to the doctrines of ‘‘the 
strictest set of civil service reformers’’ and thought they were 
aiding their cause. 

Sherman’s victory, although attributable to other influences, 
has since been regarded as a vindication of his charges against 
the integrity and ability of Chester A. Arthur as collector. It 
is clear that the process of removing the New York officers began 
from motives of reform, but it is equally clear that ‘‘practical 
polities’? were required for success. Yet the reform movement 
prospered as though wholly responsible, benefitting from an 
aroused public interest, a more audible demand for improve- 
ment, and a greater readiness to accept the reformers’ formula 
for attaining it. Virtue had triumphed over evil, and must con- 
tinue to prevail! On February 4, 1879, no one could have 
dreamed that in less than four years, the civil service reform 
movement was to culminate in the Pendleton Act, bearing the 
signature of Chester Alan Arthur, and to attain this success 
largely through his persistent advocacy. 











WESTERN RAILROAD POOLS 
By Rosert E. Riecen 


The development of railroad pooling constitutes one of the 
evidences of the rapid industrialization of the United States 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. During this 
period occurred a rapid shift from agriculture to manufactur- 
ing, and from small scale individualistic production to the larg 
corporation with its division of labor, specialization, and mass 
production. The country’s natural resources were largely 
monopolized. Opportunity for economic advancement was be 
coming industrialized. The frontier was passing. Gradually and 
inevitably the struggling, amorphous, hopeful, individualistic 
nature of the early nation gave way to more compact and intri- 
vate social, political, and economic groups. 

The wasteful, haphazard ways of the old order nowher 
needed reorganization more than in the field of railroad trans- 
portation. Railroads had been built rapidly, poorly, often with 
unstable financial structures, and frequently without proper 
respect for fundamental economic conditions and necessities. 
The boom period of the latter seventies and early eighties saw 
the western roads expand at a suicidal rate. In the peak year 
of 1887, 8000 miles of road were built west of the Mississippi. 
Much of the construction duplicated existing lines or traversed 
unsettled country in the hope that future population growth 
would create sufficient traffic to make operation profitable. The 
results were disastrous. Where competition existed, rates fluc 
tuated widely, often being unremunerative; secret cuts and re 
bates were common. Non-competitive rates were maintained at 
a high level so that the roads would show profits even though 
such high rates retarded the very necessary and desirable devel- 
opment of the country. 

Krom the standpoint of the railroads, there were two genera! 
ways in which this unfortunate rate situation might be remedied 
The first possibility was physical consolidation, which, if carried 
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sufficiently far, would eliminate competition and permit stable 
and remunerative charges. In the West this process was carried 
very far, but never far enough to be quite effective. The larger 
lines purchased, leased, or consolidated with their smaller com- 
petitors, but there were always too many able and energetic rail- 
road managers to allow any one man to attain even a semblance 
of complete control. As the large roads became larger, competi- 
tion only assumed different forms.’ 

The alternative to consolidation was the creation of some kind 
of understanding by which competing lines would find it either 
highly desirable or unavoidably necessary to keep rates at a 
stable and profitable level. Such an agreement might range from 
a simple promise to maintain rates to the creation of a strong 
organization which would divide existing traffic among compet- 
ing roads. Any such plan would not be novel, for a considerable 
variety of similar agreements had been used in various fields of 
industry even before the Civil War.* Their chance of success 
seemed somewhat greater in railroading, however, than else- 
where. Railroads were costly institutions, not to be built at a 
moment’s notice and not to be closed down when times were 
hard. Their services were semi-public in nature, and business 
was hard to conceal. The large number of stockholders made the 
accounts somewhat more available than in other concerns. Alto- 
gether, it seemed as though rate agreements or pooling had a 
real chance of suecess in the railroad industry. 

The earliest effective railroad traffic agreement on record was 
formed in 1870 by the railroads connecting Chicago and Omaha. 
Omaha had become an important terminus because of the build- 
ing of the Union Pacifie, completed in 1869. By that date three 
roads had reached Omaha, and were competing for the rather 
meager business then in existence.’ All three were approx- 

| Witness, for example, the ‘‘Joy lines’’ (centering around the Chicago, Burling 
ton, and Quiney) during the early seventies and the Gould lines (centering around 
the Missouri Pacific) of the early eighties. 


°L. E. Warford and Richard R. May, Trade Association Activities (Washington, 
19 


ov). Possibly the activities of various railroad trade groups can also be con 
lered 


as playing a part in the origin and development of pooling. 
The three roads were the Chicago and Northwestern (1867), the Chicago, Bur 
ston, and Quiney (1869), and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacifie (1869). 
mercial and Financial Chronicle (New York), IV (1867), 151; IX (1869), 6; 


‘an : ie ae A - : 
Railroad Commission, Annual Report, 1878, p. 189; ibid., 1879, p. 85; J. E. 
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imately equal in length, had similar facilities, possessed coy, 
parable financial stability, and were looking toward future gajy 
rather than present profits. Reasonably enough, they agreed ty 
pool all of their business, each road to receive a third. The gare. 
ment was oral, and the only guarantee of enforcement was mp. 
tual good faith.‘ It is significant that the first pool was western 
rather than eastern, thus further demonstrating the influence 9 
small traffic in the West in the production of railroad coy 
binations. 

The so-called ‘‘Omaha pool’’ worked satisfactorily for many 
years — probably because of its simplicity. This success not only 
served as a monument to the good faith of the parties concerned, 
but also led to other efforts along similar lines. Best known was 
the effort to stabilize the charges for the shipment of live catt) 
from the western plains,’ although this was but one of the many 
efforts to stabilize rates in particular localities or on particular 
commodities. None of these agreements proved successful, large- 
ly because not one of them was able to reproduce the very 
favorable circumstances of the ‘‘Omaha pool.’’ Oral agreements 
without machinery for enforcement failed as soon as any give 
situation became complicated. Individual roads became dissatis. 
fied, cut rates either openly or secretly, and the agreement col 
lapsed. Every railroad had large ‘‘fixed charges,’’ and found 
relatively more profit in carrying a large amount of business a! 
a low rate than a small amount at a high rate. 

The ever-increasing competition in the West hastened thi 
effort to find a more satisfactory method of maintaining rates. 
The district in which such maintenance was most desirable lay 
between Chicago and St. Louis on the east and Missouri River 
points on the west. New lines were being completed in this area 
practically every year, and each of them offered competitio: 
Lyle, Official Railway Manual of the Railroads of North America, 1870-71, p. 2!> 


Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 1870-71 (New York 
L8G6G8-), 1. 

4 House Documents, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 380, p. 333; Iowa Railroad Commiss 
Annual Report, 1878, pp. 48, 49; Railroad Gazette (Chicago), IX (1877), 542-4 
Railway Age (Chicago), VII (1882), 29-30; F. H. Dixon, State Railroad Cont 
with a History of Its Development in Iowa (New York, 1896), 77. For a more ¢ 
tailed history of the ‘‘Omaha Pool’’ see Robert E. Riegel, ‘‘The Omaha Pool,”’ 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XXII (1924), 569-82. 

5 Railroad Gazette, III (1871), 70. 
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with all the others. Soon there was talk of some kind of traffic 
acreement, and the ‘‘Omaha pool’’ was examined, as well as the 
Southern Railway and Steamship Association, run in the East 
hy the efficient Albert Fink. The result was the formation of the 
Southwestern Railway Rate Association to cover the business 
of the territory from Chicago and St. Louis to Missouri River 
points below Omaha.*® 

The Southwestern Railway Rate Association was based on a 
written agreement. The main power was given, not to the offi- 
cers, but to a board of seven directors, composed of the pres- 
idents of the lines concerned. The main object was to maintain 
rates by dividing the existing traffic equitably between the mem- 
bers of the Association, thus removing any advantages which 
might acerue through cutting rates. Each line was allotted the 
percentage of total business which the directors thought it would 
receive under normal conditions. At the end of each year a 
balance was made; those roads which had received more than 
their awarded share of the traffic paid the excess balance to their 
less favored competitors. Unfortunately normal conditions never 
seemed to exist. No system of percentages could be devised 
which would represent actual conditions in any given year.’ 

The main developments of the Southwestern Association were 
in expansion of territory and centralization of control. Its ter- 
ritory was broadened to include southern Missouri and tribu- 
tary points in Kansas and Nebraska, while finally a subsidiary 
pool was organized to handle the Colorado business of member 
roads.* The control passed from the hands of the directors to 
those of the secretary, J. W. Midgley, who was the one officer 
not holding any other railroad position at the same time. At first 


‘rogress noted contemporaneously in ibid., VIII (1876), 408, 417; Railway Age, 
1876), 223, 270-71, 409. The developments are summed up in J. L. Ringwalt, 
pment of Transportation Systems in the United Siates (Philadelphia, 1888), 
The roads participating were the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific; the 
ago, Burlington, and Quincy; the St. Louis, Kansas City, and Northern; the 
ago and Alton; the Hannibal and St. Joe; the Missouri Pacific; and the St. 
iis, Kansas City, and Council Bluffs. 
7 For a more detailed description of the Southwestern Railway Rate Association 
vert E. Riegel, ‘‘ The Southwestern Pool,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, XIX 
+), 12-24, 
lroad Gazette, X (1878), 233-34, 237; XIII (1881), 719; XIV (1882), 48; 
1 Age, III (1878), 234; VI (1881), 691, 705; VII (1882), 3. 
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the board of directors continued to exercise the power of review. 
but finally even that function disappeared.’ 

The formation and expansion of the Southwestern Railway 
Rate Association furnishes a fair example of the history of the 
many other pools which were formed in the succeeding years 
of the latter seventies and early eighties. Each year saw increas. 
ing railroad construction, more competition, and a greater desire 
for codperation.’® New pools came into existence in bewildering 
profusion. They changed their names, admitted new roads, re- 
vised their rates, expanded into new territory, formed subsidiary 
groups, and often died, with startling rapidity. 

The mention of a few of the pools, with some of their changes 
of name and function, gives a little idea of the complexity of the 
western pooling situation by the middle eighties. The South- 
western Railway Rate Association formed subsidiary pools in 
the Colorado Traffic Association (1882) and the Pacifie Coast 
Association (1884).** The ‘‘Omaha pool’’ was expanded, and its 
agreement modified and put into writing; its name was changed 
to the lowa Trunk Lines Association, then the Western Trunk 
Line Association (1884), then the Western Freight Association 
(1885), and finally the Western Traffic Association (1886) ; the 
Colorado Railways Association was a subsidiary.” In both the 
Northwestern Traffic Association and the Central Iowa Traffic 
Association rate agreements were enforceable by fines, and both 
organizations were headed by the same man.** Of strategic im- 
portance were the Chicago-St. Louis pool (1882), the Texas pool 
(1882), which became the Texas Traffie Association in 1885, and 
the Trans-Continental Traffic Association (1883).'* These were 

9 Ibid., IL (1877), 1378, 


10 This construction and competition can be followed most easily in Robert § 
Riegel, The Story of the Western Railroads (New York, 1926). See also Poor's 


11 Railway Age, IX (1884), 611, 627, 725; Railroad Gazette, XVI (1884), 849. 

12 Ibid., XI (1879), 202; XIV (1882), 335; XVI (1884), 15; XVII (1855), 
XVIII (1886), 516, 645, 647. Railway Age, IV (1879), 159; VII (1882), 29-30, 534 
IX (1884), 2; X (1885), 307, 322, 343; XI (1886), 509. 

13 Ibid., VII (1882), 534; Financial Chronicle, XXXVIII (1884), 158; Ra lh 
Gazette, XIV (1882), 603. 

14 Jbid., 561, 587, 321; XV (1883), 661; XVII (1885), 493, 542: Railway Age, 
VII (1882), 267, 534, 549; VIII (1883), 707; X (1885), 483, 627; Financial Chr 
icle, XXXVII (1883), 343; XLI (1885), 24, 203. The hectie history of the Trat 
Continental Association can be followed in these periodicals. 
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but a few of the many bodies; in addition were many less im- 
portant groups, including some passenger pools.” 

The vast development of pools and rate agreements meant 
that by the middle eighties almost no part of the West lacked its 
traffic organization. The very multiplicity of the groups pro- 
duced in itself a new problem — that of inter-group codperation, 
since no pool could be entirely self-sufficient. Periodic confer- 
ences were found essential. More important, however, was the 
interlocking of both membership and management. Each of the 
larger lines belonged to several organizations, while such names 
as J. W. Midgley, G. L. Carman, G. H. Daniels, J. N. Faithorne, 
(. W. Ristine, J. F. Tucker, and G. G. Bogue occur time after 
time as either commissioners or arbitrators of the various asso- 
ciations. These men knew each other, and by means of inter- 
dependent interests and personal contacts were able to do much 
toward keeping their respective organizations in accord. 

The effectiveness of any western railroad pool varied with 
the nature of the organization, the ability of the man in charge, 
the complexity of the situation, general economic conditions, 
and other similar factors. The Omaha and the Southwestern 
groups were most effective, while the Trans-Continental Asso- 
ciation was in continuous trouble due to the aggressive dissim- 
ilarity of its members and to outside competition, particularly 
by water. Pools were undoubtedly better than chaos, but condi- 
tions were far from utopian. 

The most serious and fundamental faults of the western pool 
were those of any voluntary self-limiting organization. No pool 
Was ever quite strong enough to discipline refractory members 
satisfactorily. Enforceable penalties were either inadequate or 
entirely absent, since no road was willing to abdicate sufficient 
power to permit of its own severe injury. Traffic division was at 
best a dangerous business, for no road was ever willing to admit 
that it quite received its just dues. Likewise competition did not 
disappear entirely, since each line looked forward to a new esti- 
mate of percentages, and wanted to be able to show enough 


15 Passenger pools, although numerous, are not treated in this paper because of 
their comparative unimportance. A few were included in the corresponding freight 
agreements, although they were usually separate understandings. The ordinary form 
Was a rate agreement, with fines for violations; the use of pooling was rare. 
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excess traffic to warrant an increase in its ratio. Secret euts and 
rebates continued. Unfavorably situated roads were frequently 
the chief offenders, with the result that most pools gave they 
larger shares of the business than normal traffie would warrant. 

Trouble came also because of the growth of the West. New 
railroads meant new competition, and each pool had to expand 
to include new competitive areas. Each such expansion increased 
vastly the chances of friction. Furthermore, rates over all of the 
country grew more and more interdependent, so that a pool 
might be destroyed by factors over which it had no control. For 
example, a change in the Bismarck-Duluth rate might affect the 
Kansas City-Chicago rate and thus precipitate trouble in a far 
distant field. Economie barriers failed to exclude — the Wabash 
built from east of Chicago to west of the Mississippi, while the 
Chicago roads expanded west of the Missouri; such changes 
meant increasing strain on regional rate agreements. Any road 
with a long haul might technically retain its pool rate but ae 
tually eut it by reductions on the remainder of its haul. 

All of these difficulties help to explain the prevalence of rate 
wars in the West. Even excluding minor disagreements, as 
strong an organization as the Southwestern Association had rate 
wars in 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880 (passenger), 1881, and 1882, 
while the ‘‘Omaha pool’’ was in trouble in 1883, 1884, 1885, and 
1886. Any year which did not have at least one rate war was 
unique in the railroad annals of the West.” 

The frequency of rate wars accounts for the rapid chang 
and disappearance of pools in the West. The results of a rate 
war were usually one or more of the following — (1) the dis 
bandment of the pool; (2) an addition of one or more roads; 
(3) an expansion of territory; (4) a change in the percentage of 
the traffic to be returned to each member; (5) a change in the 
basis of making rates. 

The eventual outcome of railroad pooling, if it had been al- 
lowed to develop without outside interference, is exceedingly 
problematical, since pooling was forbidden by the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887.7 Three years later came the Sherman 

16A glance at the pages of any railroad journal of the period will satisfy the 
most skeptical. 

17 U. 8. Statutes at Large, XXIV, Act of February 4, 1887, pp. 379-87. 
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Anti-Trust Act, with its prohibition of any interference with 
competition.** Due to these legislative acts the railroads were 
faced with an exceedingly perplexing dilemma. On the one hand 
they were forbidden to stabilize rates and distribute traffic by 
their own endeavors, while on the other hand the government 
made no provision for these necessary activities. Perhaps it was 
not remarkable that the first efforts of the railroads were to 
evade the laws by obeying their letter and not their spirit. 

Soon after the Interstate Commerce Act became a law, a 
meeting of western railroad executives at Chicago tried to find 
a legal basis for common action. Although the meeting finally 
adjourned without any definite accomplishment, its deliberations 
furnish a clue to later developments. There was some feeling 
that a rate agreement would not technically be considered pool- 
ing, although there could be no certainty until the courts inter- 
preted the new transportation act. There was also a fairly 
strong sentiment that western rates should be treated as a unit 
and that any new traffic organization would of necessity include 
all of the West if it were to be successful.’” 

The failure of the Chicago meeting led to a gradual demoral- 
ization of rates throughout the West. The existing associations 
continued to funetion, but with diminishing effectiveness. In 
general they allowed their pooling arrangements to lapse, but 
here and there efforts were still made to equalize traffic accord- 
ing to accepted ratios. The last semblance of order disappeared 
early in 1888; throughout February and March of that year a 
virulent rate war embraced the entire West.” 

The attempt of the railroads to restore order took the form 
of the Western Freight Association. This new body was com- 
posed of three local groups — northwestern, western, and south- 
western, each having local autonomy, and each being in reality 
a resuscitation of the former organization operating in that 

‘Ibid., XXVI, Act of July 2, 1890, pp. 209-10. 

' Railroad Gazette, XIX (1887), 117. The idea of the necessity of a larger group- 
ig was not new, e.g., see ibid., XVIII (1886), 494, 500. The idea of a community 


t interests through interlocking directors was suggested as well as that of a holding 
mpany. Both plans had been used before, but neither one obtained the support of 


ugh companies to make it possible. Both were used more extensively later. 
House Documents, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 380, p. 336; Financial Chronicle, XLVI 


*55), 145; Railroad Gazette, XX (1888), 98. 
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field. An executive committee was to control each of the groups, 
and the three bodies were to meet jointly to decide common prob. 
lems; in practice, as might have been expected, the real power 
soon went into the hands of commissioners, and the executive 
boards remained as reviewing bodies.” 

As far as the evidence goes, the Western Freight Association 
did not contemplate pooling, but was only a rate agreement, Its 
success depended on the good faith of the cooperating roads, 
with the traffic manager or general freight agent being held 
responsible for the maintenance of rates. It would have been 
inadequate at any time, but was especially frail for the period 
of uncertainty and mutual suspicion in which it tried to operate. 
Its life was less than a year. 

The next effort took the form of the Interstate Commerce 
Railway Association, organized in 1889. The Western Freight 
Association with its three subdivisions was revived, and a new 
group was added — the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, for 
business west of the Missouri River. The transcontinental lines, 
as before, were not included. Primary initiative was given to 
four commissioners, one from each group, who acted in conjune- 
tion as a board of appeal. A fifth commissioner, A. F. Walker, 
formerly of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was placed 
in charge of the entire organization.” 

The Interstate Commerce Railway Association was developed 
on the assumption that division of traffic would not be consid- 
ered pooling. Its original agreement provided that ‘‘the execu- 
tive board shall from time to time on the application of an 
accredited representative of any company, the President of 
which is a member of the association, take such steps after full 
hearing of all parties in interest as may be proper, requisite 
and legal to secure to each company its due share of competitive 
traffic.’’ ** From the vantage of forty years it seems rather naive 
of the railroads to feel that a division of traffic would be legal, 
while an evening of balances at the end of the year would not. 


21 Ibid., 614, 646, 696. The trans-continental roads were not included in this 
reorganization; they erected a body of their own at the same time, but it soon 
collapsed. House Doc., 57 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 380, p. 336. 

22 Ibid.; Financial Chronicle, XLVIII (1889), 67-68, 159; 166 U. S. 292-97; 
Railroad Gazette, XXI (1889), 188, 209. 


23 The entire agreement is reprinted in ibid., XXII (1890), 251. 
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There is evidence to show that at least some of the divisions 
distributed business among their members. Roads were fined 
for rate cutting. Appeal was made to the Interstate Commerce 
(Commission concerning unfair competition.** In general, how- 
ever, the organization never succeeded in functioning effectively. 
Its central weakness is well illustrated by a statement of Chair- 
man Walker in the fall of 1889. In answer to an appeal by the 
(. B. & Q. to put the traffic diversion clause into effect in respect 
to unsatisfactory Missouri River business, he answered in effect 
that (1) the amount of traffic to be included was unknown; (2) 
even if it were known there was no basis for determining the 
proper share for each road; (3) even with the first two factors 
known there was no machinery for enforcing the decision; (4) 
and finally, with the other three conditions met, there was no 
way to handle outside competition.*®* This admission by Walker 
presaged the ultimate failure of the Interstate Commerce Rail- 
way Association. Line after line reduced its rates in spite of the 
decision of the association, so that by the fall of 1890 the whole 
agreement was a dead letter. 

The winter of 1890-91 again saw serious conditions and an- 
other attempt at common action. In the middle of December 
there was a meeting in New York of the more important western 
railroad executives and of the interested bankers. Resolutions 
for the creation of a Western Traffic Association were passed 
unanimously. Final authority was vested in an advisory board 
composed of the president and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of each road. This board had the power to establish and 
maintain rates, but could delegate these functions to commis- 
sioners, who were to be appointed for each subdivision. The 
local power of the commissioners was final except when reversed 
by a four-fifths vote of the advisory board. Ninety days’ notice 
was required to change a rate contrary to the decision of the 
association.”® 


The new organization was completed in January, 1891 by the 
adoption of by-laws. All competitive freight and passenger bus- 

*4 Ibid., XXL (1889), 548. 

*s Walker’s reply is reprinted in full in ibid., 780. 

*6 House Doc., 57 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 380, p. 336; Financial Chronicle, LI (1890), 
877; LIT (1891), 82, 121; Railroad Gazette, XXII (1890), 875-76. 
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iness west of the Mississippi and in Wisconsin, western Illinois. 
and the peninsula of Michigan was included. Four subdivisions 
were created. The first, or Lake Division, was the old Western 
Freight Association expanded to inelude Illinois west of the 
[llinois Central, the peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin, and all 
land between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, north of the 
line of the St. Louis and San Francisco. The second division was 
known as the Gulf Division, and included Texas, southern In- 
dian Territory, southern Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi. The Transcontinental Division included 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and the western half 
of Idaho. The Trans-Missouri Division comprised the remainder 
of the West. The respective commissioners were Midgley, Faith- 
orne, Vining, and Smith. Findley controlled all the passenger 
business, while Walker was general chairman.” 

The heart of the agreement lay in Article 7. Section 1 provided 
that ‘‘the Commissioners shall adopt such measures as will 
tend to secure uniform, stable and reasonable rates, prevent 
unjust discrimination and enable each line to earry its fair share 
of the competitive traffic.’’ Section 2 provided that ‘‘on the 
application in writing . . . the Commissioners shall make an 
equitable division thereof [of competitive traffic] .. . upon such 
basis, and in such lawful manner as they deem advisable.’’ * 

The Western Traffic Association was unique only in the extent 
of the territory and business covered. As to organization and 
power, it was but little different from its predecessors. At first 
it seemed to be functioning satisfactorily; traffic divisions were 
made, and J. S. Leeds, general manager of the Missouri Pacific, 
was forced to resign because of rate cutting.*® But then came the 
inevitable collapse caused by the lack of disciplinary power by 
both the regional groups and the organization as a whole. The 
Gulf group failed because of the irreconcilable attitude of the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas.*® The Trans-Missouri group col- 
lapsed with the withdrawal of a number of dissatisfied roads to 
form a smaller organization.** The Transcontinental group dis- 

27 Ibid., XXIII (1891), 54, 122. 

28 The entire document is reprinted in ibid., 54. 

29 Ibid., 346. 

80 [bid., XXIV (1892), 184. 


31 [bid., 200. 
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handed beeause of its inability to handle ocean competition.*? By 
the fall of 1892 only the Lake Division was functioning satis- 
factorily. Then the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy became dis- 
satisfied with the parent body because of an effort to discipline 
the ‘Burlington’? by asking the discharge of its general man- 
aver; eventually it withdrew, other roads followed, and the 
Western Traffic Association was disbanded (October, 1892).** 

The collapse of the Western Traffic Association was followed 
by the revival of its former four divisions, which tried to do 
singly what they had failed to accomplish together.** The Lake 
Division (now called the Western Freight Association) re- 
mained most active and effective. New troubles came to a head 
in the spring of 1894, when the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
announeed its withdrawal from all traffic associations, alleging 
secret euts and rebates by its competitors. The ‘‘Santa Fe,’’ 
with its Chicago terminus, was an important factor throughout 
the West, and so its withdrawal from existing groups precipi- 
tated a general demoralization.*® The result was another at- 
tempt in May, 1894, by the non-transcontinental roads to attain 
general action.*® Again the effort was a failure. This was the 
last general agreement of its kind to go into effect. Tentative 
proposals in 1896 were never ratified.* 

After the failure of the agreement of 1894, the smaller bodies 
again struggled along as best they could. Both the Transconti- 
uental and Trans-Missouri groups tried to reorganize, but with 
scant results. The two eastern divisions were more successful, 
both of them finally being reconstituted in 1896 along the lines 
of the Joint Traffic Association (an eastern group). This plan 
provided only for the maintenance of rates and did not include 
pooling. Rates were fixed by a rather complicated system; each 
road had a deposit from which fines were deducted upon ev- 

2 Ibid., 696. 


Ibid., 770; Financial Chronicle, LIV (1892), 801; LV (1892), 101, 147, 615, 


‘The only exception was the Trans-Missouri Association which remained only 
nformal agreement to maintain rates. 

‘Railroad Gazette, XXV (1893), 662, 680, 918; XXVI (1894), 186, 204, 348, 

364, 

8 Financial Chronicle, LVIII (1894), 921; Railroad Gazette, XXVI (1894), 381 
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idence of rate cutting, and the whole fund was forfeited if the 
road withdrew from the organization.** 

The efficacy of these last groups was never thoroughly tried 
because of government intervention and opposition. As pre. 
viously stated, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 had pro- 
hibited pooling and the Sherman Act of 1890 had gone a step 
further by banning any sort of ‘‘combination in restraint of 
trade.’’ The Interstate Commerce Commission was itself not 
averse to pooling, if carried on under proper regulation, but 
all parties concerned were interested in finding out how the 
courts would interpret this regulatory legislation. Such inter. 
pretation was finally given in 1897, and marked another land- 
mark in the history of railroad pooling. 

The test cases concerning the legality of railroad coéperation 
were those of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association and the 
Joint Traffic Association, both decided in the same year and 
laying down the same principles.*° The former comes in the 
western field, and was decided first, so will serve to show the 
general trend of judicial construction. The government suit was 
brought in January, 1892 and alleged violations of the acts of 
1887 and 1890. The lower courts dismissed the suit ; the Supreme 
Court (1897) overruled the lower courts, upheld the prosecution 
in all its contentions and declared the organization dissolved. 
Its reasons were sweeping — all rate agreements, pools or traffic 
diversions had the effect of destroying competition and fixing 
prices, and were consequently illegal. 

The Trans-Missouri decision was not important as far as 
that organization itself was concerned, for it had already dis- 
integrated. Its importance lay in its wide prohibition of rail- 
road cooperation. It marked a definite end of a twenty-five year 
history of railroad pools. At first glance it would seem as 

88 Interstate Commerce Commission, Annual Report, 1896, pp. 75-86; Railroa 
Gazette, XXVIII (1896), 226, 262, 298, 462, 756, 806-807; Railway Age, XXII 
(1896), 338, 339; Financial Chronicle, LXIII (1896), 795, 947-48. The Joint Traflic 
Association agreement is published in full in ibid., LXI (1895), 643-45. 

391. C, C., Annual Report, 1892, pp. 47-55; ibid., 1894, pp. 60-63; ibid., 1892, 
pp. 215-65 gives an interesting summary of opinions on pooling. 

40 United States v. Joint Traffic Assocition, 171 U. S. 505; United States v. Trans 
Missouri Freight Association, 166 U. S. 290. A summary of the action of the lowe! 
courts is given in Railway Age, XXIII (1897), 375-76. 
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though the complete prohibition of voluntary railroad codpera- 
tion to stabilize rates was a disaster. There were two redeeming 
factors, however. The first was that railroad pooling had never 
been very successful, so that its lack was not a revolutionary 
change. The second factor was that the government was led to 
take a more active interest in rate-making and eventually to 
produce better conditions than the railroads had ever been able 
to obtain by voluntary cooperation. 

The old pools broke down immediately after the Trans-Mis- 
souri decision.** Succeeding agreements provided only for the 
exchange and publication of information.** The only possible 
method of enforcing any sort of unity of action was by the legal 
prosecution of roads making secret cuts and rebates. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission tried to improve the situation by 
holding monthly meetings of the railroad executives, but the in- 
fluence of such meetings tended to decrease. 

Whether or not voluntary railroad codperation would ever 
have been successful if the government had not interfered must 
remain something of a speculation. Regional group organiza- 
tions had not been successful before the passage of the acts of 
1887 and 1890, while the larger groups failed before the decision 
of 1897, so that it seems reasonable to assume that the stabiliza- 
tion of rates by private action would at least have been a long 
and painful process. 

The prohibition of railroad coéperation led directly to further 
and more effective governmental action. The strengthening of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, particularly in the direc- 
tion of giving it power to fix minimum rates, eventually pro- 
duced a more satisfactory rate structure than the railroads 
probably would ever have produced by their own efforts. The 
importance of pooling gradually disappeared. Legislation for 
its permission was before Congress for many years, but when 
such authorization was finally included in the Transportation 
Act of 1920, it had so far lost its signficance as to occasion 
practically no comment or interest. 

i Ibid., XXIII (1897), 245; Financial Chronicle, LXIV (1897), 612. 

? Ibid., 638; Railroad Gazette, XXIX (1897), 250, 261, 362, 406; Railroad Age, 
XXIII (1897), 306, 352, 446-47, 420. 

Statutes at Large, XLI, Part 1, Act of February 28, 1920, pp. 480-81. 
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From Upper Canapa to New York 1n 1835 
EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary OF THE Rev. W1LLIAM Provuproor 


Epitrep By M. A. GARLAND 


Rev. William Proudfoot was educated in the University of 
Edinburgh and was ordained to the charge of Pitrodie, Perth- 
shire, in 1813. He belonged to that branch of the Presbyterian 
church known as ‘‘The United Associate Synod of the Seces- 
sions Church’’ and volunteering for missionary service in 1832, 
was sent out to the Canadas in the same year. After arriving in 
Canada he travelled to the Upper Province and made a number 
of extensive tours through different sections of the country. He 
finally settled in London and thereafter took charge of a con- 
gregation in the village of London and another on the Proof 
Line, nine miles north, until his death in 1851. 

During his residence in Canada he filled many offices for the 
church of his choice. He acted as clerk of the presbytery, clerk 
of synod, official correspondent with the church in Scotland, and 
also took a very active part in the union negotiations between 
the United Secession and Presbyterian synods of Canada. In 
politics he was a Scotch radical and he endeavoured to remov 
religious and educational monopolies from the province. 

He commenced keeping a journal two days before he left 
Pitrodie and continued this practice for many years. Portions 
of this journal have already been published in the London and 
Middlesex Historical Society Publications for the years 1919, 
1917, and 1922, and in the Papers and Records of the Ontario 
Historical Society, Vol. XXVI, 1930. 

In 1835, Rev. William Proudfoot visited the United States 
for the purpose of collecting money with which to complete the 
erection of a church in London. His comments on scenery, 00 
manners and customs, and on political and religious topics. 
while reflecting a British outlook, add to the knowledge of one 
of the most interesting periods in American history. 
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May 14th, 1835, Toronto. After calling for most of my acquaintances 
| went on board the Transit, Captain Richardson, and sailed for Roches- 
ter, about 10 p.m. Shortly after going to bed the boat got on a sandbank 
whieh occasioned some bustle. The Transit is a small boat with 16 berths 
in the Gents’ cabin. Comfortable but no way remarkable for anything. 
Attendance good. 

May 15th. When I awoke this morning we were nearly opposite to 
Port Hope. Having reached Cobourg we began to set across the Lake. 
About 3 p.m. we entered the Genesee river, a noble stream. The banks 
are about from 30 to 50 feet high, composed of dirty reddish stone, 
which decays rapidly when exposed to the air. Between the bottom of 
the banks and the river there are flats of no great dimensions, through 
which the river flows, so sluggishly that its motion can hardly be dis- 
cerned. The steam boats go up for [illegible] miles where the passengers 
leave, and walk up the steep bank, at the top of which they meet their 
stage coaches, which running on a rail road convey them comfortably 
and speedily to Rochester. The Genesee river has three falls from 
Rochester to the landing place. The two farthest down are apparently 
not more than 10 or 12 feet, the upper one is of a grander character, 
tumbling over a precipice 97 feet high. It seems nearly as much worth 
being admired as the American fall at Niagara. It is neither so broad 
nor so high but there falls as much water over it seemingly at this 
season aS when I saw Niagara. Rochester is a large town and 
seems full of a bustling, active population. It is exceedingly irregular 
in the quality of its buildings. Fine houses mixed with shabby looking 
cottages. The population is 14,000. Rochester owes its existence to the 
immense water power which it: possesses. There are many mills for the 
manufacture of flour, of wools, pails, cast iron, ete., some of them very 
large. The place is ornamented with many large churches. It was over 
this cataract that Sam Patch took his last leap, and perished in this 
most foolish effort to obtain a name. Engaged a passage in the Kingston 
Line boat, ‘‘Geo. St. John,’’ at 24 cents per mile, including victuals. 
The tract boats are [illegible] feet long. The kitchen is in the stern. The 
cabin in the bow, midships used for merchandise. The cabin 12 feet 
square nearly and when the beds are put in accommodates 16 sieepers. 
These beds are the simplest things conceivable. On a frame 5} feet long 
and 2 feet broad is stretched a piece of canvass. In the edge of this 
frame are two iron pins which are put into holes in the sides of the 
cabin, two small ropes suspended the other side from the roof. On these 
canvass shelves the passengers sleep, each having a very thin mattress, 
and a thin quilted coverlet. This is all the bed. These are taken down 
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during the day and the cabin is then a neat place. The Kingston js the 
cleanest boat I have seen. Her weight is 24 tons. She has in about 39 
tons of pork and flour, her burden is 40 tons. She cost 1500 dollars. 
There are upwards of 2300 boats on the Erie Canal. In Rochester we 
dined at the Clinton hotel, a large house, and a good one. Left Rochester 
at half 8 p.m. and went on board the Kingston. I have had no opportun. 
ity of seeing much of the Yankee character, but I could not help remark. 
ing the awful prevalence of profane swearing to an extent far beyond 
what is known in Canada, which two years ago shocked me as being the 
most profane place I had ever seen. I have, however, seen only that class 
that swarm about wharves, stage offices and taverns, generally the coars. 
est class of every country. 

May 16th. All this day on the canal, progressing at not more than 
4 miles per hour, detained for 4 or 5 hours taking in a load of pork and 
flour. The country around is very interesting, consisting of small sudden 
swells, between which the land is for the most part damp, but covered 
with a thick coating of grass. The timber is generally poor, that on the 
low lands small and fogged, that on the high grounds dwarfish. For 
many miles today the soil is sandy of the description of plain land. 
Towards evening it became rather more like the sharp lands of Scotland, 
abounding with small stones. The wheat fields look much better than in 
Canada. This district is remarkably well adapted for wheat. The farmers’ 
houses are not superior to those in Canada. Every farm house has a large 
orchard beside it. It is a fine country for fruit. For a long space this 
morning we saw abundance of peach trees, just coming into bloom, some 
in full blow. Along the canal there have sprung up a multitude of vil- 
lages, having large well furnished stores, and apparently drawing a 
profiitable trade. Was led often to notice the enterprising spirit of these 
Yankees. In the old country there are certain trades which are carried 
on only in large towns, such as metal founders and hat makers, but in 
these small towns in Yankeeland it is not uncommon to see a foundry, 
a hat manufactory. They begin on a very small scale and enlarge as they 
get on and work themselves into credit. They have that restless activity 
which they call shove which makes everybody active. I was told that 
they do best in general on a small scale, and that the richest and most 
enterprising merchants in the States are English or Scotch, and that the 
American is rather fit for peddling than for merchandizing. These ar 
partly first impressions. 

May 17th, Sabbath. In the cabin a Quaker talked of everything but 
what he should. Whistling, swearing and singing were common. | did 
little. I had not a book. I now see that I ought to have brought a bible 
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It is a striking feature in the appearance of almost every village along 
the route that it contains one church or more, all of them clean, painted 
white, if built of wood, almost all having a neat steeple, and yet with one 
exception did not see the remotest appearance of Sabbath keeping nor 
any going to or from a place of worship. There were persons in all the 
bar-rooms we saw. Provision stores along the cana! were all open, and 
persons prepared to sell, and in all the villages well dressed people 
sauntering about as carelessly as if there were no Sabbath day in this 
land. Why do not Revivalists come along the Canal? About midnight we 
were all raised out of bed in order that the boat might be weighed. It 
had been weighed before it took in its loading, and it was now weighed 
to ascertain the exact weight of the cargo. I had not time to examine the 
weighing machine, but it must possess great strength, so as to lift a load 
of 60 tons and upwards out of water. This took place at Syracuse. 

May 18th. When we got up this morning we were close upon Kirk- 
ville, having slept all the way from Syracuse. During this day the coun- 
try has been for the most part swampy. Not well settled nor will it be 
settled for a long time. We got to Oriskany where we went to bed, and 
continued our journey. During this day we passed many very pretty 
villages, each having an abundance of stores and taverns. The places on 
the route were Chittenago, New Boston, Canastota, Oneida Creek, New 
London, Rome, of these which were the principal, Rome and London, 
pleased me the most, only that London is situated in a low, flat and 
damp place. I should like it better than London, Upper Canada. Rome 
looks well from the distance of half a mile. 

May 19th. Went to bed somewhere near Oriskany, and got up at 
) am. near Frankfort. During the night we passed Utiea, which I re- 
gretted as I did not see the place which is very highly spoken of as a 
large and beautiful town. Frankfort is at the opening of what are called 
the German Flats. It is a large village and beautifully situated, though 
rather too low, I think to be healthy. The Flats are composed of alluvial 
soil on the banks of the Mohawk river. They have been settled since 1810 
by Germans. The Flats are decidely the finest for the plough I have 
seen on the whole route. On the sides of the Flats the ground rises into 
small hills indented by many pretty valleys. On these hill tops there 
are generally clumps of wood left standing, and down the sides there 
are every now and then beautiful fields, nothing finer can well be con- 
ceived in an agricultural country. The country, at the back of Berthier 
in Lower Canada, is equal to the German Flats. In point of soil perhaps 
superior, but then the level is too large. The stage travels for miles over 
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the surface without one object on which to rest [the eye] save the steeple 
of some Catholic chapel. There is another circumstance in fayour of 
these German Flats, they are exempt from summer frosts. The people 
with whom we conversed in the course of our sail seemed to talk of the 
country in the neighborhood of Rochester as the finest wheat land in the 
State of New York. The soil around Rochester is light, sharp land, that 
in the German Flats is heavy clay. The canal now begins to be sadly 


encumbered with locks, which makes progress exceedingly slow. <A little 
way from ‘‘The Little Falls’’ the canal comes close to the Mohawk river. 
a noble stream which at this place is larger than both branches of the 
Thames. It seems much of the same size as the Grand river at Brantford, 
So far as we have seen it is a sluggish moving stream. At the Little Falls 
there are rapids which have occasioned the formation of a very pretty 
village. The valley is here contracted to a very narrow space, the hills 
close in upon it, and are very precipitous, covered with trees of small 
size, and here and there the bleak, naked rock forms an ornament in the 
scenery. The land in the Flats continued as rich as we saw them in the 
morning at Frankfort. The population seems very great for an agricul- 
tural district. The people who live on the lands are (as I was to!d) very 
comfortable. Lands are rated here from 50 to 100 dollars per acre, con- 
sequently there are few purchasers, and as these lands furnish all that 
farmers need, the farming seems carelessly attended to. 

May 20th. We went to bed last night at Fort Plain, a pretty village, 
and arose at Oneida Creek, i.e. where the creek empties itself into the 
Mohawk river. The Mohawk river is here a noble stream, particularly 
after it has received the Canada and Oneida. 

Amongst the villages noticed this morning, Amsterdam deserved to 
be particularized for its neatness, and its apparent prosperity. Had for 
a fellow traveller a Quaker of the name of McCumber a preacher in that 
connection, aged 67. At first we thought him dictatorial and selfish and 
who had little regard to the comfort of others. After a day or two’s 
training he became very companiable, told many anecdotes, came to be 
able to take a joke as well as give one, and I think grew fond of us. 

The appearance of the country nearly as fine as yesterday. The valley 
sometimes narrows more, and the flats on the Mohawk not so wide. The 
farms are beginning to be more stoney, still they are very fine, and they 
continue to improve on the Schenectady where there is a very large 
breadth of as beautiful land as the eye of a farmer would wish to rest 
upon. Through these fine flats the Mohawk pursues a winding course 
forming many beautiful turns, and many fine sites for splendid man- 
sions. 
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Arrived at Schenectady a little before 3 p.m. just in time for the 
stage to Albany, having been on board the Kingston since Friday 
evening during which time we have sailed 239 miles. Schenectady is a 
place of some importance. It is full of brick buildings. It is more than a 
century since the Germans began to build here. They have certainly 
done much, yet in so fine a district it is a wonder they have not done 
more. Was told that they were exceedingly opposed to the cutting of the 
Erie Canal through their lands. One man was so enraged at it, that he 
committed suicide, and yet the children of that person are making a 
fortune by the canal. 

Got into the stage about 3 p.m. For a little space, that is to the bottom 
of the inclined plane each coach was drawn by a single horse. Each was 
then drawn up the inclined plane by steam by means of a rope let down 
from the top. When they were all at the top they were joined together 

5 stages each capable of containing 16 persons) and attached to the 
engine, which set off with astonishing rapidity, proceeding at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour. I paid particular attention to the rate of speed 
and observed that a mile was sometimes run in three minutes. The 
regulations appear to be excellent. The locomotive engine proceeds to 
within 3 miles of Albany, and the coaches are drawn to the end of the 
route by attaching two horses to each. In Albany put up at the Mansion 
house. 

As I found that’ I must wait till tomorrow morning for the steam boat 
to N. York I thought it advisable to go up to Troy. 

May 2ist. Left Troy this morning at 6 o’clock in the steam boat, 
John Mason, and in half an hour got to Albany where I went on board 
the Albany at 7 [illegible] a splendid and spacious boat, expecting to 
arrive in New York before dark. About 11 a.m. while writing in the 
cabin, heard a terrible crash and then a second. My first conjecture was 
that the boilers had burst and a thousand uncomfortable thoughts rushed 
into my mind. There was a rush on deck by all in the cabin. The true 
cause was that the balance beam broke off at both ends, broke the piston 
rod, and the crank rod, and a great number of smaller parts of the 
machinery. The engine is damaged to the amount, the master says, of 
6000 dollars. I had noticed on coming on board that I thought the 
balance beam too small and slight, all made of cast metal, and no 


strengthening bars of wrought iron, as is now common in boat engines. 
The proprietors are greatly to be blamed for erecting such an engine 
upon which depends the lives of so many human beings. The disaster of 
this day will convince them that the most substantial way of doing a 
thing is the cheapest. It is strange that accidents by steamboat happen 
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so frequently in America. There is about their articles a slimness quite 
peculiar to them. No life has been lost, and no one hurt, which is th; 
more remarkable inasmuch as many persons were on deck when the 
accident happened. A boy walking past the engine at the time had an 
umbrella knocked out of his hand by a large lump of iron falling upon it 

We must now lie at anchor till another boat comes down from Albany 
to take us to New York, so that we shall not reach the city even though 
no other accident happen, till tomorrow morning. The country on both 
sides of the Hudson from Albany to where we now are is very beautiful. 
A great deal more might be done to enrich the scenery if there were a 
taste for rural beauty to guide the hand of art, but even with the little 
attention that has been paid to it, the scenery is very fine. From Troy 
the appearance reminds one very strongly of the old country, especially 
where some lord of the soil has erected his mansion, and spread out his 
park and his lawns. Back from the cultivated lands in the bank of the 
river, there rise here and there some rugged and bare mountains of 
considerable elevation. These are the first I have seen since I left the 
St. Lawrence below Quebee and they are not unlike them with this 
exception that the hills at and below Kamouraska are larger, by far 
more bleak and barren. I was hardly prepared to see so many pretty 
farms, and so many and such large towns as abound on the banks of the 
Hudson. There are from Frankfort on the Mohawk all the way to where 
we are now at anchor, so many situations desirable for a farmer, an 
artist or a literary person. 

We have just had dinner, of which upwards of 200 partook. There 
was a table along both sides of the cabin the whole length of it. On the 
table were placed first a cover and a fork and a knife for every person. 
There were placed at suitable distances spicery cruets. Then were set 
on the viands, which consisted of roast beef, a boiled pig eut in two 
through the spine, a lobster, some fish, a pork ham, a few ribs of veal, 
pigs’ feet. The dishes were exceedingly small, but dividing them they 
were spread over a great space. The table on a hasty glance seemed fuil, 
but when the hungry eye scanned its contents minutely there was little 
on it. The day being wet the whole company were lounging about in the 
eabin and examining every dish as the black servants brought it in 
When at length all was set, the bell was rung and instantly everyone was 
in his seat, wielding his knife and fork. Whatever a person wished to 
have he stretched out his arms and took the whole dish to him and helped 
himself to what he wanted and if there was room for the dish before 
him he allowed it to stand till some neighbour served himself in th 


same way. There was little said. Every man was for his own hand and 
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no man ean eat and speak at the same time. None kad leisure for those 
omplimentary services which a good dinner dispose most people to pay 
+o each other. It was at once perceived that there was a bare sufficiency 
and as everyone had paid half a doilar for his meal no one was willing 
+o lose what had cost him so much, and for which, by a breakfast by no 
means full he was well prepared. In a word no time was lost and in a 
space amazingly short the whole eatables that were consumable had 
disappeared. ‘“‘Thus began and thus ended the first tug of war.’’ There 
was a kind of second course, consisting of small apple pie, rice and bread 
pudding. Every man took what he judged sufficient to fill up the vacan- 
jes. As these things needed no chewing they slipped away like sweet 
milk. And now when all had gotten all that was to be had they broke 

p as they sat down without even pausing to thank their Benefactor, 
God. Almost every man rose with a mouthful and chewed it as he retired. 
After this commenced the tooth-picking. Everyone had an instrument 
for this purpose. Some sported a pin, some a bit of a quill, some a silver 
picker and some a pen knife. The time spent in all these operations was 
amazingly short. I toiled with my bad teeth as laboriously as I was able 
and am happy to say that I have made something of a dinner. 

What I have written respecting this aforesaid dinner applies to every 
dinner, breakfast and supper, publicly eaten which I have seen in the 
country. 

It becomes me duly to say that I have not heard one of the passengers 
or sailors swearing. The company if we may judge from their appearance 
are in comfortable circumstances either as merchants or craftsmen, and 
therefore have learned better manners than to swear. Swearing is an 
abomination that prevails chiefly among the vulgar. 

Caleb |MceCumber, the Quaker preacher| told me yesterday or the 
the day before, that the Shakers never formed a part of the Society of 
the Quakers. Further he told me that the Hicksites are distinguished 
from the Orthodox Quakers by their maintaining that Jesus Christ was 
only a mere man, but I could not learn from Caleb whether they were 
Socinians or Arians. 

Beulah {Willets] had a number of tracts on slavery in the American 
States which furnished not only something to while away the time but 
communicated much information that I was in want of. The matter ap- 
pears to me to stand at present thus: — All agree that slavery is a great 
evil, and that it would be well for the country if it did not exist. The 
manner of removing the evil is however what they cannot agree about. 


Chere is a party who wishes to send them away to Liberia on the coast 
of Africa and form a settlement of them there. The persons to be sent 
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away are the free people of colour, against this the coloured people 
protest, declaring that America and not Africa is their native country. 
and that they will not go without compulsion, and that they have reli. 
gion, reason and humanity on their side. This plan is opposed also by 
many of the white people who take an interest in the condition of the 
blacks. They say that to send away the free people of colour will only 
enhance the value of slave property and rivet their claims the further 
and in this way operate just as a check upon the improvement upon the 
slaves and next increase their number by inducing all slave holders to 
become breeders of slaves, while the market will be kept up by the con. 
stant draining of the emancipated. Another party hold this principle, 
that America is the home of the slave, that he ought to be emancipated 
in the country which he has contributed to enrich: that expatriation js a 
remedy which justice will not sanction, that Liberia is unhealthy and 
ill conducted, and that every scheme of colonization will increase and 
not diminish the evil. There is a third party who maintain that the best 
way to emancipate them is to increase as fast as possible their numbers, 
that in this way they will soon become so numerous that their labour wil! 
not pay for their support, and that when things come to that point they 
must be emancipated of course as the only way to preserve the slave 
owners from ruin, because a free man will do more work by far than a 
slave. Slavery proves a curse to every state that tolerates it. 

About 10 p.m. the North America steamer came down from Albany 
and took us all on board. When we were all together there were not less 
than 500 persons. As the passengers of the North America had bespoken 
all the beds there was nothing for us but to be on chairs or on the floor 
just as we had a fancy. I spent the night in no very comfortable way 
We arrived at New York at a little before 5 a.m. 

May 25th. Mr. Henry Smith, an acquaintance of my brother James, 
treated me to a sail to Hoboken which is a pleasant village opposite to 
New York in New Jersey. This place is one of the favourite spots for the 
New Yorkers lounging on the Sabbath afternoon. It is all laid out in 
pleasure walks and gardens, a superabundance of taverns, each having 
trees planted for shade and seats or benches placed under them for 
loungers. Places like this oppose a formidable barrier to the spread of 
the gospel and as long as the tavern presents its temptations it is to be 
feared that multitudes will prefer the benches of Hoboken under a 
spreading tree to the pews of a church. 

May 26th. Had a long conversation with an old man of the name of 
Carven in whose house Tom Paine lived when he was in New York. This 
Carven is the most horrible human being I ever met with. His mouth 1s 
full of blasphemy. He complains of Paine that he did not go far enougl. 
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Paine had a belief of the resurrection of the dead. Carven denies the 
resurrection. He was acquainted with William Cobbett, and says of him 
that he went all the length of Paine, but not publicly, and he denounces 
him as a hypocrite. My heart is sickened here by infidelity. 

May 29th. When I went to bed could not sleep for anxiety about 
many things and for the sound of the fire bell, and the rolling of the 
engine. Learned this morning that 25 houses have been burnt to the 
eround. What a city! A fire almost every night. Robert Thomson, sub- 
scribed $10. and another Mr. Thomson $1. This is all I could get today. 
Mr. Johnston, a very rich man, would not give anything, and Arthur 
Tappan, another rich man, would not give a cent because he will not 
support any cause unless the church abandon every drink but water, and 
make this a term of communion. What fanaticism! * 

June 3rd. Employed as yesterday and with some better success, 
though still very far from doing anything efficiently in support of the 
cause. I suspect that I shall not be able to muster 150 dollars after pay- 
ing all expenses. 

June 9, 10, 11, 12, New York. On all these days my employment has 
been the same. Exceedingly tired out with walking along the streets and 
though I have at times been lifted up a little I am now more than appre- 
hensive that I shall not be able to raise nearly the sum which will enable 
the congregation to build the house. 

June 19th. After having bid adieu to my friends I left New York 
this afternoon at 5 o’clock in the steam boat, Constellation, for Albany. 
Went to bed after having passed Anthony’s Nose. The boat very full. 

June 20th, Troy. Arrived at Troy about 9 a.m. and took up my res- 
idence with Dr. James Newlands. 

June 22nd, (Troy). In the evening heard Dr. Snodgrass lecture on 
the curse pronounced upon Ham by his father Noah. 

In Dr. Snodgrass’ church there is an organ to aid the choir in singing. 
The assistance I thought was on the wrong side at least so far as the 
gratification of the audience was concerned. The audience’s part in 
praise consists altogether in listening to the band. 


The people in Troy are for the most part a church going people, and 
have the outward semblance of supporting the gospel. 
June 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. In the course of this week I was occupied 


‘Mr. Arthur Tappan reveals the attitude of some Americans toward liquor at 
this period. The inhabitants of Upper Canada were influenced deeply by many of 
the religious and moral movements of the United States. One branch of Presby- 
terianism of American origin favoured prohibition. In 1831, Rev. Edward Marsh, a 

nister of the American Presbyterian church, formed a congregation near Hamilton, 
n which ‘None were received or retained as members who made, vended or used as a 
lrink ardent spirits.’? 
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principally in driving about the country with Dr. Newlands. I visiteq 
W. Troy 3 or 4 times. Went to Lansingburg and Waterford and to the 
falls of the Mohawk river at Cohoes. These falls have nothing in them 
remarkable. They are said to be about 50 feet high. There is nothing 
grand in the fall and the scenery is very poor. Went twice to see Mr 
Burden’s factory, where cut rods and spikes and horseshoes are made 
by machinery. The rolling of the iron into plates for rails, and rods 
for spikes and horseshoes is a very pretty operation. Mr. Burden is the 
inventor of a new steam boat for canals. The principle characteristic of 
it is this, there are two cylinders shaped like a cigar, from which cir- 
cumstance it was called the cigar boat. These are placed side by side, 
distant as much as to admit the paddle wheel [it has but one] and then 
the boat is built upon them. At the first trial his boat was wrecked in 
the Hudson on its first trip to N. York, by which he is said to have lost 
30,000 dollars. He has not abandoned the scheme. A company have wn- 
dertaken a small boat on the same principle which is being built under 
his inspection. Mr. Burden is a skilful mechanician. It is said that his 
boat did not sail faster than other boats. It may, however, answer well 
for canals on which if a speed equal to that of other steam boats can be 
effected it will be of immense service. On the canals the speed of trans- 
port goods is only 50 miles in 24 hours. 

Troy has a very agreeable society, a number of rich people and a 
great number of good people. There is a great deal of business done. It 
appears to be one of those places likely to thrive. There is an enterpris- 
ing spirit about it equal to what exists in any part of the Union and not 
surpassed anywhere. Troy is situated between the hill and the river. 
It has Mounts Ida and Olympia, and the Scamander, ete., and the peopt 
are Troyans. 

Albany is a place of importance, built on a hill side looking down to 
the river. As it is the termination of the Erie Canal, and the head of 
navigation for heavy steam boats and sloops it has, of course, a good 
deal of trade. There are many fine buildings in it, and of these not a few 
constructed of marble. These Yankees are an enterprising race. It is the 
opinion of not a few that Troy will take the lead of Albany and prevent 
its growth. 

June 29th, Sabbath. Heard Mr. Tucker deliver a poor lecture or 
sermon or something between them. There was a good congregation, no 
singing but by the choir and that not very good. This congregation 1s 
the parent of the church under Dr. Snodgrass, and it is now nearly as 
full as before it went off. Dr. Tucker is already talking of setting off 
another swarm. The plan adopted by the Americans is exceedingly well 
fitted for the multiplication of churches as they do not build with bor 
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rowed money, they have no burden but the minister’s stipend, and in 
the ease of a popular minister there is little difficulty of providing that. 

June 30th. Left Troy at 84 a.m. in the John Mason, having the com- 
nany of Mrs. Newlands, Mrs. Moffat and a Mr. Patchin, a very pleasant 
vou? man whose acquaintance I had made in Troy. At Albany Mr. 
Luke Fraser Newlands joined us and we came by the rail road to 
Schenectady, where we took our abode with Dr. Robt. Proudfit, one of 
the professors of the Union College. Dr. Newlands joined us in the 
evening and we were exceedingly happy. From all that I could learn 
there is little prospect of my being able to do anything for my church in 
this place. The people handle little money and are consequently not 
willing to part with it, which closefistedness is increased by the cireum- 
stance that the wealthiest people are Dutch, a class of men the very 
reverse of liberal. Dr. Proudfit is professor of Greek and Latin. He has a 
son about to be licensed, a brother still under his own eare and three 
daughters. His wife is from Ayrshire. The College here is considerably 
effective. There are seven professors and two or three tutors. Every 
siudent at the end of the course |three years| takes the degree of A.B. 
Some of them who deserve it, get it of course and they who do not 
deserve it, get it Speciali Gratia; but all get it after three years. They 
get A.M. whether they have attended college or not, and without an 
examination. All that is necessary being that they have continued in a 
literary profession. The manner in which honorary titles are given to the 

imni and foreigners is this. The Senatus Accademicus recommends the 
person to the Trustees with whom is the right of confering the degree. 
| saw some of the professors, very pleasant, well-informed men. 

July Ist. Schenectady is a dull place, of about seven thousand in- 
habitants. Many of the streets are irregularly built, all of them dirty. 
The houses in general (are) mean looking, here and there a good brick 
house. The whole style of building is clumsy and comfortless in appear- 
ance. The taste in regard to ornamental trees in the streets is quite in 
favour of the Prickly Accacia. I have seen some hedges of the same plant, 
but they are generally thin at the bottom, which is owing very probably 
to the too sparing use of the knife. Were they trained with care the 
hedges made of them would look very beautiful. 

Schenectady is an old place for this country. There is a tragical tale 
in its history in the beginning of the 17th century, when the Indians 
suddenly burst into the village and massacred all who could not make 
their escape. Those who effected their eseape took the road to Albany 


and many of them perished in the snow, which at that time was very 


deep. 


he country to the east of Schenectady is very beautiful and very rich. 
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The city is situated on the Mohawk river which here runs through a rich 
level country. Between Schenectady and Albany the country is as poor 
as any country can be, being composed of a most unproductive kind of 
sand, covered, where covering it has any, by a miserable dwarf pine, 
searcely 10 feet high. 

July 2nd. Left Schenectady at 10$ a.m. in a packet boat. These 
packet boats are very far superior to the line boats. They travel double 
as fast. The fare is far better, sleeping much the same. The company js 
more select, and the freight is double. As I am now on board I shal! put 
together a few recollections of New York. 

The city is exceedingly well situated both for commerce and defence. 
The entrance into the bay is by a narrow channel that can be entered 
with sufficient ease and safety, and is capable of being easily defended, 
New York is situated on a tongue of land between East river and the 
North river, having at the point and up both its sides for a long way 
sufficient depth of water for shipping of large tonnage. No part of the 
city though ‘its size were doubled can be more than } of a mile from 
shipping. 

Along the front and on the side washed by the N. river there ar 
always lying a great number of ships, which in many places come so 
near that their bowsprits almost touch the warehouses, All is bustle and 
activity, loading and unloading. 

The streets at the point of the island are somewhat irregular, but in 
the other parts of the city they are sufficiently regular, though in all 
cases they are too narrow. Many of them are no better than lanes. The 
streets are very far from being clean, and yet there seems a sufficient 
number of scavengers for at some places there may be seen a dozen 
working together. Some of the streets must be very unhealthy being nar- 
row and dirty in the extreme. 

In its buildings the city is rapidly improving. Old buildings are being 
pulled down in all quarters and there is scarcely a street which is not 
erowded with rubbish and incommoded by building materials. In the 
lower quarter of the city where the ground is exceedingly valuable, many 
houses that may properly be called good are in the course of being 
pulled down, that spacious warehouses may be erected in their place. The 
rage for building is a kind of mania which one can hardly suppose will 
pay well. There is so much of the city excellently adapted for business 
that there is no need for crowding to one spot and when fancy or interest 
shall have fixed upon another spot, the value of what is now the only 
business part of the city, will fall. Fortunes are made now, fortunes wil) 
be lost then. 

The upper part of the city is the fashionable quarter, and there some 
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of the houses are most splendid. The building materials are bricks and 
now and then white marble. The steps and other ornaments of the door 
are of marble, without iron balustrades. The appearance is grand. The 
handles of the locks, the name plate, and the bellpull, the knockers are 
all plated with silver. In the inside the door hinges are silver, at least 
what of them is seen. The jambs are always of marble. The grates are 
made for burning coal. The furniture is of the most splendid description. 
Indeed the Americans seem to excell in cabinet work. They always use 
copal varnish which looks better than the polish used in the old country. 
The rooms are covered with mats in the summer which gives them a cool 
appearance. 

The publie buildings are of a very substantial description. They have 
been erected at great expense, some of them composed entirely of marble. 
There is, however, a want of finish in the masonry. The N. Yorkers seem 
to think that there is nothing like them in the world. 

The churches are much finer than any I had ever before seen. The 
pews have cushions, and the top of them is for the most part mahogany. 
The passages are all carpeted. The pulpits are truly splendid, not tubs 
as in the old country but platforms having an abundance of room in 
them. A chair or two or a sofa—a couple of large patent lamps ete. 

form part of the furniture]. 

The population are remarkable for being well dressed, superior out 
of sight to the people of any other place that I have seen. Tailoring seems 
to be carried to great perfection in New York. The ladies do not look 
so well as the men, their dress is simple, though costly. All the gentlemen 
wear false bosoms and collars, and the rage at this time seems to be to 
wear a very large breast pin, some of them as large as a half dollar. This, 
and the enormous ear rings worn by the ladies is, I think, in very bad 
taste and indeed has already begun to be satirized. 

The society is very agreeable, and the forms of polite life are practiced 
with more ease than by mercantile people in the old country. In N. York 
they are a self-satisfied people and believe that they can do things well, 
and therefore they do them well. 

In regard to the state of religion I had not such opportunities of 
judging as I wished. In consequence of the friend with whom I stayed 
being a kind of infidel I got much better acquainted with those holding 
sceptical notions than I wished. By living in this house I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing daily persons of this class, and was astonished to learn 
the extent to which these notions prevail. It has occurred to me that the 
Jackson men who are all democrats are living to a very great extent with 
infidelity, in this respect there is some resemblance between them and 
our radicals at home. 
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In New York, a vast number of persons make a consistent and hon. 
ourable profession of the gospel and are most liberal in supporting their 
ministers. Those with whom I had intercourse in general were like gon 
folks at home, only having a ready way of expressing their sentiments oy 
religious subjects. 

I have been told that some of the best preachers and some of the hes 
men are to be found amongst the Episcopalians, a numerous and respect. 
able class of professors. The Baptists, too, hold a high rank. The Ass 
ciate Reformed are a mere handful. They are respectable. 

In the present state the great questions are slavery, popery and tem. 
perance. In regard to the former there are two parties, the Colonization 
Society and the Abolitionists. The one makes now no pretensions to mit 
gate the evils of slavery. It takes only emancipated slaves and sends 
them to the coast of Africa in order to establish a christian colony for 
the purpose of christianizing the Africans. It must at the same time | 
confessed that it is due to the Colonization Society to say that they have 
been the main instruments of calling the attention of the people to the 
evils of slavery. 

The Abolitionists contend for the giving of the coloured people their 
freedom, and for beginning instantly to do it. They have reason and 
sympathy on their side, but they are charged with imprudence and pre 
cipitaney of which charges they need make but little account, as these 
were the very charges which were brought against the abolitionists in 
Britain, and which charges have been shown to have been groundless 
Their enemies also charge them [of] advocating amalgamation, i.e. tl 
intermarrying of white and black persons. This charge is first ill- 
founded, because they advocate only emancipation. It is an absurd 
charge because they cannot compel such intermarrying and they cannot 
prevent it, and no man ean if the parties wish it. It is a pity that the tw 
societies have assumed towards each other a hostile attitude. 

Popery is a more engrossing question than even slavery. There are t 
views taken of it, viz. That it is an unscriptural system, and that it |s 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. The subject would not have at- 
tracted much notice had it been simply a question of religion, but it 1s 
found that the Catholics in consequence of their devotedness to their 
priests may be made to influence to a great degree the elections and a 
they are in general ignorant, they cannot vote with an enlightened re 
gard to the interests of the country. Dr. Brownlee has commenced t 
lecture against them, and the newspapers have taken up the subject and 
are showing forth the evils of the system so far as they affect the liberties 
of the people. 


In regard to the subject of temperance, I think matters are in train 
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which may do it harm. Its friends have pushed the subject so far that it 
must break down under the weight of its own encumbrances. These en- 
»ymbranees are making total abstinence a term of communion and the 
exclusion of wine from the Lord’s Supper. Some of the more zealous 
have asserted that the Lord’s Supper, if it cannot be observed without 
aleoholized wine had better be laid aside rather than that it should stand 
in the way of the temperance cause. Such absurdity may ere long divide 
the society into Old and New Measure Men, and if the house be divided 
against itself it cannot stand. 

July 3rd. Went to bed last night somewhere about Bowman’s Creek 
in the packet boat Troy, and breakfasted this morning at 7 a.m. at Utica, 
. city containing 10,000 inhabitants and distant from Schenectady 80 
miles. Continued all day on the eanal. 

July 3rd. Left the packet boat at Montezuma, about 6 a.m. and break- 
fasted. Went on board the Geneva packet boat, and arrived in town about 
dinner time, passed by the end of Seneca lake, the Falls and Waterloo. 
After dinner walked out to Mr. James Beattie’s in the township of 
Seneca. The scenery and the country through which I passed today hard- 
y deserve a place in the journal. The land seems very much broken and 
the farming very poor. These lakes are a very great ornament to the 
ountry and there is no doubt that their shores will ere long be orna- 
mented with beautiful villas. The Seneca river is navigable for several 
miles for boats. The falls on this river are employed to a very great 
extent as water power for machinery. The same is true, though to a less 
extent at Waterloo. Geneva is a thriving place, nearly as large as it is 
ikely to be. The country about Seneca is very fine. The farms are large 
and the soil good, and so also seems the farming. 

July 7th. Started this morning from Geneva for Rochester at 8 a.m. 
Arrived at Canandaigua about noon, distance 16 miles. While waiting 
there for the Rochester stage my travelling bag was thrown into the 
Geneva stage. Nothing was left for me but to return to Geneva and 
search for it. When I got thither I found that the bag was taken to 
Auburn. | wrote to Auburn and expect the bag tomorrow. 

July 8th. My luggage arrived this morning from Auburn, and I set 
off again for Canandaigua. This pretty village is situated at the head of 
a lake of the same name, and has in its vicinity some of the prettiest 
houses I have seen in America. The tavern is dirty, and dearer than any 
| have been at. Arrived at Rochester about 8 p.m. 

July 9th. Had in the course of my peregrinations an opportunity of 
seeing all Rochester. It is an astonishing place, all things considered. 


Less than 20 years ago there was not an house where now 15,000 human 
veings live, find employment and many of them make money. The cause 
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of all this is the fall or rapids rather, in the Genesee river at this Place, 
which have been employed to a vast extent for a new country in turning 
machinery, particularly flour mills and some woollen factories, and other 
notions of these Americans. 

July 10th. Left Rochester this morning at 8 a.m. and arrived 
Caledonia in Livingston County about noon. 

July 11th. Caledonia is a village in a part of the country settled 
principally by Scots. The houses are some of wood and some of stone. 
and by no means a clean place, though the situation is favourable for 
cleanliness, but these Scots are not nice about little matters. 

July 12th. Preached this morning from Rom. 8:32, and in the after. 
noon from I Thess. 4:1. I had here a larger congregation than I have 
seen in a country place since I left Scotland. The church is a beautify! 
one, outwardly built of stone with a handsome wooden spire. The persons 
composing the congregation were all wealthy farmers, having got over 
their difficulties and having now large cleared farms. 

July 13th (Caledonia). Left Mr. MeLaren’s about noon and arrived 
in Rochester about 5} p.m. The country between Caledonia and Roches. 
ter is well settled. The farms are large and for years have been fre 
from stumps. 

July 14th. Recollections. I talked with Dr. Proudfit and the two 
MeLarens of the propriety, indeed of the necessity of the Asso 
Reformed publishing a narrative and testimony similar to that emitted 
by the U. A. Synod of Seotland. 

They must do something for they are plainly in the background, and 
are scarcely noticed in the list of religious parties in the land. There are 
now three synods of the Assoc. Reformed and these three are not friendly 
with one another. The synod of the West is, I think, the most efficient 
of the three. 

Were they to publish a proper testimony it is not improbable that this 
step might tend to bring about a union with the Antiburghers. 

Mr. McLaren is of the opinion that it would not be very difficult to 
have a religious establishment in the U. States. He says that all that 1s 
wanted to effect this is that some popular leader should avow his attach 
ment to a particular church, that church being one, which on account 
of its numbers and wealth possess much political influence and in @ 
much shorter time than many suppose the U. S. might have an ecclesias- 
tical establishment. He does not say that this will take place soon or at 
all but he thinks that there would not be very great difficulties to its 
accomplishment. 

I left Rochester immediately after dinner and that very willingly, and 
rode down in the rail road car to the landing place, where I found the 
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rransit lying but not ready to sail, in fact she did not get under way 
7 p.m. 

While waiting at the landing I saw an unhappy wight deprived of all 
bis luggage consisting of two boxes, a travelling bag and a sack full of 
vedding. The boxes were filled with sheets, valuable linen, ete. The reason 
was that he had brought over in these boxes some broad cloth which was 

ntrary to the law. 

The custom house officer took all. I was sorry for the man but he 

emed big about the business and not afraid of recovering all. 

July 15th. Went to bed not far from the mouth of Genesee river, and 
slept soundly till 4 a.m., a little after which the boat was at Cobourg. 

Recollections. Dr. Rob’t Proudfit, Schenectady, proposed to me to 
pen up a correspondence between the Presbytery of the Canadas and 
the Associate Reform in the State. I agreed to lay the matter before the 
first meeting of the Presbytery at which I might be present. It might 

ntribute to the mutual strengthening of hands on this side of the 
Atlantie, and might lead to a co-operation which would prove useful to 

church. The time cannot be far distant when in all probablity our 
pply of sermon by preachers must be furnished by the Associate 
Reformed. 

Mr. McLaren, Caledonia, gave me a great deal of information about 
the far famed revivals. I shall here record his opinions so far as I can 
remember them. With regard to those who have been revived his opin- 
on is, that very little dependence is to be put upon the conversions 
fected at these meetings. It is not denied that many of them act differ- 
ently from what they used to do, but it is no less true that many of 
those who have been converted have returned to their former course and 
f those who have not so returned, while it is not denied, that some act 
onsistently with their profession, those of whom the most favourable 
judgment may be entertained to yet conduct themselves in a way which 
plainly intimates that they have got an excited state of feeling but are 
not guided by a knowledge of the will of God. Mr. McLaren states that 
some with whom he is acquainted have stated that they were carried 
iway by the excitements of the times and went forward to the anxious 
seat; that they are now ashamed of what they have done. When a revival 
has once visited a village or town the infection is almost irresistible, 
people are taken by surprise, and persons being excited in a way differ- 
ent from what they have ever been are easily led to believe that these 
feelings are the work of the Holy Spirit and that they are religion, but 
these feelings wear off, and then they are as they were before, of those 
who live better it is not doubted that the pride of consistency has had 
i large influence. 


lhey who conduct revivals are aware to a certain extent that their 
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proceedings will hardly bear examination. Mr. McLaren, Caledonia. went 
into a private room where Mr. Finney was going to deal with the i. 
verted but he and all others who were not surprised now for the firs: 
time were ordered out. He stayed listening at the door which stood ajar 
but the meeting was a very dull one, very little was said, and that litt. 
was not of much importance. In a word, his opinion is that revivals hay: 
done very little for the church. Looking at revivals in regard to the cop. 
gregations, Mr. McLaren thinks that those churches in which they hay 
taken place are very far from wishing them to be repeated. A reviya! 
is a very heavy tax upon a church. There is first the reviving agent w! 
must be paid and that liberally. He, humble man, makes a good job of it 
Then secondly, the members of the church are expected to keep open 
table and open house for all and sundry who may attend from a distane 

The annoyance which this causes is very great. Still there are in ever 

church some who are fond of revivals inasmuch as they bring into the 
church some whose contributions assist them in paying stipend debt, 
repairs, ete., but in general congregations who have once had a revival 

are not willing to be urged to have another. 

Further, it does not always hold true that they who have been brought 
in by a revival continue. The several large places where revivals have 
taken place, such as N. York and Rochester, the revived got new churebes 
for themselves, but these have already been sold or in a great measur 
abandoned, what has become of the congregations no body ean well tel! 
The accessions which have been made to some are to be balanced with th 
losses which others have sustained in the departure to other churches 
of some who became ashamed of the revival proceedings and these ha‘ 
been the most influential. An example of this oceurs in the ease of Dr 
3erman’s church in Troy, many of whose members became Episcopa 
ians. The same took place in Rochester, as Mr. Caldwell told me, in- 
stancing himself and others. The minister in whose church a revival has 
taken place, very seldom can keep his place for any length of time after 
the excitement, and what is more even revivalists themselves are 1 
able to satisfy the craving of the people for something great and exc! 
ing. These revivalists are not in general very scrupulous about the lan- 
guage which they use respecting the ministers of the congregation wher 
they labour. 

Mr. McLaren thinks it is a pity that the U. A. Synod should have been 
imposed upon by these revivalists. He thinks there is a settled design 
the American revivalists to get acted in Great Britain scenes similar t 
those enacted in America. They would no doubt be glad to get their pra 
tice sanctioned by the better informed christians in Britain, who besides 
being better informed are less liable to the influence of impulses. 

Arrived at Toronto at two p.m. 
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Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Vol. lV (October 
25, 1721-October 28, 1739). (Richmond, Virginia: The Virginia 
State Library, 1930. lvii + 555 pp.) 

The text of these journals, here printed in full for the first time, has 
been drawn from a manuscript volume in the Virginia State Library for 
the period through October, 1734. For the remaining five years the text 
is from the copies in the Public Record Office in London. The editor, 
Henry R. Mellwaine, has undertaken practically no annotation, al- 
though he supplies in an appendix the proclamations issued by the lieu- 
tenant governors during the period covered. He also gives in the preface 
an extensive list of the variations found between the London copies of 
the journals and the Virginia copies printed in the third volume and 
part of the present volume. The results of the collation for the remaining 
part of Volume IV will be printed in Volume V. There is an excellent 
index. 

The period covered was one of comparative calm and of steady pro- 
gress in the development of the colony. With very few exceptions, 
neither wars nor rumors of wars among the European powers affected 
the proceedings of the council. By far the larger part of the business 
transacted was purely routine in character. The granting of lands and 
the consideration of questions and controversies relating thereto gave 
occasion for more entries than did all other matters together. A check 
of the journal for the two representative years May, 1731, through April, 
1733 (pp. 242-99), shows that fifty-seven per cent of the entries relate 
to this one topie in its various aspects. These records will naturally be 
of great value to those interested in the local history of Virginia. But 
they are also of broader significance in that through them can be traced, 
in part at least, the progress of westward settlement. Especially note- 
worthy are the first entries relating to grants to Joost Hite and other 
leaders of settlement beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains. Other questions 
which frequently came before the council for determination include 
relations with neighboring Indian tribes, complaints against inspectors 
at tobacco warehouses and other officials, and controversies over the 
location of court houses and churches. 

Occasionally the journals contain references to matters of special 
interest to the economic or social historian: a lengthy report by a com- 
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mittee of councillors describing the prevailing abuses in the tobaeo 
trade (pp. 45-51) ; the proclamation of days of fasting and prayer oy 
account of the destruction of crops by caterpillars (pp. 172, 196, 457 
459) ; the manumission of a slave in return for his disclosing secre 
remedies for certain diseases (pp. 199, 217); and the distressing jnej. 
dent of the suspension of the senior councillor who had lost his mind. q 
step which was taken just in time to prevent his succession to the acting 
governorship (pp. 101-13). Taken as a whole this volume, while con. 
taining little of first importance by itself, is to be cordially welcomed 
as a further step in the long process of making available through pub- 
lication the more extensive collections of American colonial records. to 
which process Mr. McIlwaine and the Virginia State Library have al. 
ready made such large contributions. 
LEONARD W. Laparer 


British Administration of the Southern Indians, 1756-1783. By Helen 
Louise Shaw. (Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: The Author. 205 pp 
Appendices and bibliography. ) 

This Bryn Mawr doctoral dissertation somewhat belies its title. It is 
a study, not of all phases of British administration of the Southern 
Department of Indian Affairs, but only of selected phases, most of 
which have not previously been described by writers on the affairs 
the southern Indians. No attempt is made to discuss the establishment 
of an Indian boundary line and too little attention is given to the im- 
portant problem of the regulation of trade with the Indians. In the 
first two chapters the organization and the finances of the department 
are discussed. In the two remaining chapters a study of British use of 
the Indians during the Revolution is made. There are some useful ap- 
pendices, but no index, and, most unfortunately, no map. 

Miss Shaw has based her study largely upon documents in the British 
Public Record Office, the greater part of which have not hitherto been 
used by historians who have published the results of their research. She 
has made a limited use of records that are to be found in the United 
States, but her failure to use some of these has resulted oceasionally in 
the presentation of a distorted, or at least an incomplete, picture of the 
situation in the South. One illustration of this is to be found in her 
discussion of the situation, particularly as it existed in the Cherokee 
country, in 1775-76. The use of certain documents in the Draper Man- 
useripts, the North Carolina State Records, and R. W. Gibbes’s Docu 
mentary History of the American Revolution would have made for 4 
more complete and, in some details, a more accurate discussion. A better 
knowledge of the geography of the South and of the history of the 
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southern frontier would have made impossible such statements as the 
one (p. 100) to the effect that settlers who were going from the Holston 
region to Natchez proposed to settle ‘‘quite down to the mouth of the 

French] Broad river.’’ The reviewer has found a number of errors 
in punctuation and in capitalization. There are many sentences that are 
awkward in construction. Some of them, because of their construction, 
convey to the reader a meaning not intended by the writer. 

Despite the faults of this volume, the general character of which the 
reviewer has attempted briefly to indicate, Miss Shaw has made a dis- 
tinctly worth while contribution to the printed accounts of British ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the southern Indians. She proposes to 
continue her studies and ‘‘to write a general history of southern Indian 
policy for the entire colonial period.’’ There is need for such a history. 


Pur M, Hamer 


Cadillac: Knight Errant of the Wilderness, Founder of Detroit, Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. By Agnes C. 
Laut. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. 298 pp. 
Illustrations. ) 

Cadillae is an exceedingly fitting subject for biographical treatment. 
The glamour of romance surrounding the career of the founder of De- 
troit invites an interest. The significance attaching to his work as a 
pioneer French trader, explorer, colony builder, and provincial adminis- 
trator justify a detailed study of his career. There is now available, 
moreover, authentic documentary sources in adequate quantity to make 
possible an accurate study of this eighteenth century promoter. These 
sources, described in a prefatory chapter, are to be found in Paris, 
London, Quebee, Detroit — even in Russia. Yet these sources have not 
heretofore been utilized for a full length biography. 

The author of the present volume has attempted such a biography. 
Through sixteen chapters, composed in a breezy, journalistic style, the 
reader finds much fascination in the picturesque descriptions of natural 
scenery of old France, of Canada, and of Louisiana. The real subject is 
too often sacrificed to an elaborate treatment of subjects otherwise inter- 
esting, but in no sense contributory to an interpretation either of the 
hero — for hero Cadillae is made — or of the period in which he lived 
and worked. Many years are sketched lightly, others with a profusion of 
detail which add little to an understanding of the man’s achievements. 
The reader is often tantalized by the desire to know the authority for 
many statements and quotations. Doubtless the writer can give such 


authority. But since the book is evidently designed for popular reading 


perhaps such criticism is superfluous. 
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Apparently the author has made a careful study of the sources, She 
has been confronted with the necessity of sifting much evidence of q 
contradictory nature, and has often arrived at judicious conclusions 
She has made out a good brief for Cadillac’s honesty, but is compelled 
to admit that his final failure as colonial administrator in Louisiana 
was due, in part, to his ungovernable temper. His later opposition to the 
schemes of John Law, which led to a brief stay in the Bastille, and his 
final retirement to his old home in southern France, concludes the story. 


CLARENCE E. Carter 


The Diplomatic Relations of the United States with the Barbary Powers, 
1776-1816. By Ray W. Irwin. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1931. 225 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. 
$3.00. ) 

The author of this excellent monograph has told for the first time 
completely and connectedly the story of American relations with the 
four semi-piratical states of North Africa from the American Revolution 
to the conclusion in 1816 of the treaty with Algiers which marked th: 
end of the depredations of these freebooters upon the commerce of the 
United States. Chapter I, ‘‘Sovereigns of the Mediterranean,’’ sketches 
the character of the Barbary Powers and their rulers, describes their 
mode of levying tribute upon the commercial nations, and explains how 
the commercial rivalries among the naval powers of Europe prevented 
any real effort to stamp out the nuisance. Subsequent chapters show the 
disastrous results to American commerce of the withdrawl of British 
protection, the early efforts to substitute therefor the protection of 
France, the attempts of Jefferson (later enemy of ‘‘entangling alli- 
ances’’) to effect codperation with European states against the corsairs, 
and the eventual realization that the United States must solve this prob- 
lem unaided. The picturesque events of the war with Tripoli, 1801 to 
1805, the reader wiil find more fully described in the naval histories. 
The diplomatic negotiations of the entire period are here set forth with 
satisfying detail, but always with an eye to general trends in American 
policy. The well arranged bibliography and the full documentation show 
that the author has made extensive use of both printed and unprinted, 
official and unofficial sources, drawing heavily upon the archives of the 
Department of State and upon manuscript collections in Washington 
and elsewhere. The narrative concludes with ‘‘A Retrospect,’’ present- 
ing a convenient summary of the period covered, and an excellent analyt- 
ical index ends the volume. 

JuLivs W. Pratt 
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The John Askin Papers, Vol. I1: 1796-1820. Edited by Milo M. Quaife. 
(Detroit: Detroit Library Commission, 1931. 820 pp. Editorial in- 
troduction and illustrations. ) 

This volume completes the publication of the papers of John Askin, 
the Detroit merchant, the first, covering the years from 1747 to 1795, 
having appeared in 1928. The material presented is of the most varied 
nature, including not only letters written by Askin himself, but the cor- 
respondence of members of his family, communications from many 
friends and business associates, accounts, legal documents, ete. The great 
majority of the papers are from the Burton Historical Collection of the 
Detroit Public Library, though the originals of a few are to be found 
in the Dominion Archives at Ottawa. As a contribution to the history of 
the region centering in Detroit, the usefulness of this material may be 
taken for granted, but its value is far from being merely local. It is 
impossible even to enumerate all of the subjects which are touched upon. 
Among other matters, however, the papers relate to the fur trade, land 
titles, readjustments following the British evacuation of the territory of 
the United States in 1796, Indian affairs, political and economic condi- 
tions preceding the War of 1812, and the war itself. There are letters 
from Montreal, written by men famous in the history of the northwest 
fur trade, among which a series from Alexander Henry deserves special 
mention. Another interesting group consists of the letters of Askin’s 
daughter, who was married to a British army officer. Written from var- 
ious stations in England and Ireland, they contain valuable comments 
upon conditions during those tense years of the struggle against Na- 
poleon. The volume as a whole reflects the political, economic, and social 
transition which was taking place along the borderland of the United 
States and Canada during a critical period of its history. The material 
illustrates in remarkable fashion a special phase of frontier development, 
which was complicated by international contacts and rivalries neces- 
sitating certain important adjustments. 

The papers are arranged in strictly chronological order, the only 
method practicable, when their diverse character is taken into account. 
Documents in French are accompanied by English translations and at 
the end of the volume is an index to the entire series. The annotation 
consists for the most part of biographical sketches of persons mentioned, 
and while it must represent an enormous amount of labor, it may be 
justified in the interests of local history. Future students are certain to 
feel deeply indebted, both to Mr. C. M. Burton, whose sense of historical 
values has resulted in the preservation of these papers, and to Dr. 
Quaife, whose capable editorship has made them available to the public. 

WAYNE E. STEVENS. 
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Diary of William Sewall, 1797-1846. Formerly of Augusta, Maine, Mary. 
land, Virginia, and Pioneer in Illinois. Edited by John Goodell. 
(Beardstown, Illinois: John Goodell, 1930. 283 +- 19 + 28 pp. Ap. 
pendixes. $3.00.) 

In unpretentious form, Mr. Goodell presents the diary of his great. 
great-uncle, William Sewall, kept between the years 1817-1846; in an 
appendix is a collection of the letters of General Henry Sewall (1752. 
1846), thirteen of them written to his parents when he was a soldier in 
the Revolution, and a larger number written between 1818-1843 to his 
son, William Sewall. William Sewall’s diary begins in his twentieth 
year, 1817, and with the exception of part of 1829, extends to his death 
in 1846. After the first year the editor has abridged the less important 
items. William Sewall’s career led as clerk, schoolmaster, planter, farmer, 
and thresher agent from Augusta, Maine, to Boston, to Maryland, to 
Virginia, and to Illinois. He travelled a good deal for his time and is 
detailed about it. There is much detail of farming operations, a very 
little regarding politics and a good deal of the heavy piety so character. 
istic of the period. In the south William Sewall became a slaveholder 
and in 1829 journeyed with his slaves to Illinois. Designing anti-slavery 
zealots enticed his slaves away in Indiana or brought them before judges 
who declared them free; he had to appeal to the federal court for their 
recovery. He then took them to Louisville where he sold one girl for 
$125.00, then journeyed across Illinois to Missouri without further 
molestation. In St. Louis he left the remaining slaves for sale except one 
girl who continued to serve him as a slave in the neighborhood of Jack- 
sonville, where the physical chastisement her master inflicted on her 
created a scandal in the church. Apparently he lived in church harmony 
with Ellis, Baldwin, Sturtevant, and other members of the Illinois Band, 
despite his chattel. As the logbook of one of the numberless drops in 
the tide of westward movement, the diary has its value and interest. 


T. C. PEASE 


James Fenimore Cooper. By Henry Walcott Boynton. (New York: The 
Century Company, 1931. xiii + 408 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

The American Democrat. By James Fenimore Cooper. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1931. xx + 184 pp. Introduction. $2.50.) 

Mr. Boynton has avowedly written an evaluation of a prominent 
American, rather than a criticism of literary work, and his book should 
be of especial interest to the historian. Unfortunately, it is somewhat 
exasperating to the critical student of any sort. It has no bibliography; 
it contains not a footnote reference; and the text usually cites no au- 
thorities and often gives no indication of the source of quotations, or 
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of the whereabouts of the letters that are included. Those to Cooper’s 
wife and children may be assumed to be among the family papers which 
the author announces that he is the first outsider to examine; there is 
less certainty about those to others, like the long one to Wilkes, the 
banker (pp. 165-74). Mr. Boynton often objects to the estimate of 
Cooper in Professor Lounsbury’s biography written fifty years ago, but 
he seems to have entered into a conspiracy of silence regarding other 
Cooper material. He does not mention later biographies, or the two 
published volumes of Correspondence — though he reprints letters in- 
cluded in the latter. He makes no reference to Professor Spiller and 
other scholars recently working on Cooper. He clearly refers to Miss 
Qutland’s treatment of the libel suits on page 267, and again on page 
287, and he quotes from it on page 278 a passage credited to ‘ 
commentator’’; but he does not name the author, or her work, and he 
does not make plain that his three references are to the same monograph. 
A study important enough to be quarreled with in three separate places 
might well be cited so that independent investigators might pass judg- 
ment. It is perhaps a more serious fault that the book is not self-con- 
tained, so that the reader is forced to go to other sources for biographical 
facts necessary to understand the discussion. For example, the first and 
only references to The American Democrat are in late chapters (pp. 352 
and 379), and both are incidental and imply previous knowledge of the 
work. 


“a recent 


’ 


If the biography is not what might have been wished from the first 
scholar to have aecess to the Cooper family papers, it is still commend- 
able as a book for the better class of casual readers. While the author 
has given an estimate of Cooper that differs less from Lounsbury’s than 
he seems to believe, he has presented a better picture — as he ought, with 
his opportunities, and access to the work of other Cooper students for 
half a century. There is no muck-raking, no salaciousness under the 
guise of ‘‘psycho-analysis,’’ and on the other hand no absurd hero- 
worship. On the whole the tone is judicial, and the final estimate is 
probably sound. 

The American Democrat is one of the happiest choices yet made by 
Mr. De Voto for Knopf’s interesting series Americana Deserta. Cooper’s 
comments on American government and American social structure are 
well worth reading — perhaps in a way better worth reading than they 
were when written ninety-three years ago. Those who know the author 
only through his novels and a few unfortunately chosen samples of his 
excited polemie writings may be surprised at these essays, almost primer- 
like in lueidity of style, but far from puerile in tone or thought. The 
plan of this volume is a trifle disconcerting. An introduction by H. L. 
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Mencken, printed in the same type as the text, is inserted between 
Cooper’s introduction and the body of the work. No typographical 
devices are needed, however, to distinguish Cooper’s style from Menck. 
en’s, and no harm can be done. This juxtaposition of the two introdue. 
tions suggests the question, What would have been the reception accorded 
a Menckenese tirade against democracy in 1838? The vogue of this book 
may indicate the reception accorded in 1931 to a treatment of similar 
themes by a man of Cooper’s temper and tradition. 
W. B. Cairns 


Religion on the American Frontier: The Baptists, 1783-1830. A Collec- 
tion of Source Material. By William Warren Sweet. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931. ix + 652 pp. Bibliography.) 

This volume is the first of a series to contain source material on the 
faith and order of various denominations that flourished on the Amer- 
ican frontier in the generation that followed the Revolution. The offer- 
ing is racy and fascinating: the autobiography of a pioneer preacher, 
Jacob Bower; specimens of letters of dismission and fellowship from 
ehurch to church; minutes of various Kentucky and Illinois churches; 
minutes of the Elkhorn and Illinois Baptist Associations; proceedings 
of the anti-slavery Friends of Humanity; and a long extract from John 
Taylor’s History of Ten Baptist Churches, originally published in 1823. 
This material is only part of a large treasure collected through Professor 
Sweet’s activity and duly listed in the bibliography. 

The originals have the swing and sweep of the western movement and 
exhale the vigorous thinking and action of men untrained in literary 
self-expression. True, they do not alter greatly prevailing generaliza- 
tions concerning religion on the frontier. They emphasize the close su- 
pervision of conduct and imposition of moral standards under penalty 
of expulsion; as Professor Sweet points out, this code was unbending 
on the side of sex, allowed the sale and consumption of liquor, but 
punished excess in it. 

After all, the slavery materials are most illuminating. The church 
minutes reveal a great number of slave members usually listed as ‘‘ Br’. 
Maj", James’’ or ‘‘ Will, Lydia & Lewis, black people belonging to 
Br°® Goar.’’ The church enforced at least as high standards on them as 
on the whites. One gathers it was convenient for a master to have his 
slaves church members so that the terrors of the spiritual arm could be 
invoked against faults like lying or insolence to master or mistress. 
Sometimes troublesome questions arose. In 1786 (pp. 421-23) the Elk- 
horn Association considered the following query: ‘‘Is it lawful for a 
slave being an orderly member and compelled to leave his wife and 
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move with his master about five hundred miles, then to take another 
wife??? While deliberating it they decided to ‘‘advise the churches not 
to receive any more members under the above circumstance mentioned 
in said query.’’ Next year the question came up, was debated and with- 
drawn! 

The introduction was prepared by Professor Sweet apparently with 
the help of his students. In general it is excellently done. On page 42, 
Governor Ford’s story of James Lemen and his leather breeches is 
quoted from Buck, Illinois in 1818, with an incorrect footnote reference. 
The present reviewer must regret that the documents of the so-called 
Jefferson-Lemen Compact are accepted and used without reservations. 


T. C. PEASE 


Fifty Years of Party Warfare (1789-1837). By William O. Lynch. (In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. 506 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 

Mr. Lynch has set himself to tell a plain and sober story of the con- 
tests of party and politician in federal government between 1789 and 
1837. He is not interested in prying into the social or economic forces 
that may lie behind the combats he records, or in the influence of state 
ir local polities, or in inquiry as to why the rank and file should have 
enlisted themselves under the banner of this leader or that. Like Homer, 
he is concerned only with the deeds of the chieftains. His materials are 
for the most part the familiar printed sources for the period. He has 
not browsed deeply into unpublished correspondence or more recondite 
material. His story is, in the main, the generally accepted one. In com- 
paring him with others who have dealt with the same subject, or parts 
of it, one would say he is more concerned with the principals and less 
with the chorus than McMaster, less mordant and philosophical than 
Henry Adams, less picturesque, colorful and partisan than Bowers, and 
from the economie interpretation of Beard, his work is at the opposite 
pole. Its main virtue is that it is singularly detached, impartial, and 
fair-minded. The bibliography and index are more or less perfunctory. 

T. C. PEASE 


Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By Theodore C. Blegen. 
(Northfield, Minnesota: The Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1931. xvi-+ 413 pp. Illustrations, maps, and appendix. 


$3.50.) 


For every student of American immigration this volume fills a long- 
felt need. It traces the history of Norwegian migration to the United 
States from 1825 to the Civil War, in a manner that may be too heavy 
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and detailed for the general reader, but that will delight any gscho! 
working in this important field. 


ar 


Dr. Blegen’s work is convincing evidence, of the value of travelling 


fellowships, for it was the Guggenheim Foundation that enabled tho 
author to spend a year in Norway. As a result, his book is especially 
noteworthy for its emphasis on European backgrounds, and for a study 
of the repercussions of the immigration movement in Norway. By dray. 
ing on a mass of material, much of which has been unused hitherto, the 
author has produced a narrative extremely rich in detail. Especially 
interesting are the numerous extracts from ‘‘ America letters’? and 
‘*America books,’’ and the chapter devoted to emigrant songs and bal- 
lads. With Mr. M. B. Rund as co-author, we are promised a volume of 
some eighty of these songs, in the near future. 

Unfortunately, this volume covers only the beginning years of th 
great Norwegian trek to America. The great flood into the Northwesi 
“ame after the Civil War. This later phase of the story of Norwegian 
immigration is to be carried down to 1924, in a second volume. Th 
present study has been made with such painstaking research, and th 
spread of Norwegian immigrants into the ante-bellum West has been 
so carefully followed, that this second volume will be eagerly awaited 
The limits set for this review do not permit a discussion of even the 
most significant chapters of the book, but there probably is not a single 
worker in the important field of immigration history who will not find 
in them a great deal that is new and important. 

CarRL WITTKE 


Johnny Appleseed and His Time: An Historical Romance. By Henry A 
Pershing. (Strasburg, Virginia: Shenandoah Publishing House, 
Ine., 1930. xx + 379 pp. Illustrations. ) 

Although the title page of this volume calls it the first complete biog- 
raphy of Johnny Appleseed, the author far more correctly describes it 
as an historical romance. He frequently introduces imaginary scenes of 
pioneer life, gives numerous fictitious conversations, and brings into the 
narrative almost every figure of importance on the middle western 
frontier from Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton to William Henry Har- 
rison and the young Abraham Lincoln. The book is further padded by 
the device of having characters relate familiar stories of the earlier 
generation such as the burning of Colonel Crawford and the exploits of 
the Poe brothers. 

As a consequence there emerges not a biography of that kindly eccen- 
tric, John Chapman, planter of apple trees, but a collection of legends, 
anecdotes, frontier myths, and local history, fact and fiction interwove?, 
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strung together around the wanderings of the central figure. Probably 
the slight amount of information available about Johnny Appleseed 
made the writing of a biography a difficult task but historical truth is 
not furthered by such methods as these. Even the historical background 
‘s often distorted as for example when the author describes travelers on 
the Ohio River in danger of their lives from Indian attacks four years 
after Wayne’s victory or when he states that the state capital, Chilli- 

othe, was a great Indian settlement in 1813. 

The style is discursive and repetitious and there are frequent mis- 
takes of grammar and punctuation. There are no footnotes or bibliog- 
raphy but there is a satisfactory index. 

EvuGENE H. Rosesoom 


Broken Hand: The Life Story of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Chief of the Moun- 
tain Men. By LeRoy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent. (Denver: The Old 
West Publishing Company, 1931. xi -+ 316 pp. $5.00.) 

The life of Thomas Fitzpatrick serves perhaps better than any other 
‘areer in the Trans-Mississippi West to recapitulate and exemplify the 
period from the 1820’s to the 1850’s. He was active asa trader throughout 
the entire history of the group that began with Ashley in 1823 but which 
s generally thought of under the later name of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company. Upon the dissolution of this group he joined the forces of its 
quondam rival, the American Fur Company. With the waning of the 
fur trade he acted as scout and guide for several of the emigrant trains 
across the Rockies and for expeditions under Fremont, Kearny, and 
Abert. In his later years he served as Indian agent for the United 
States to the tribes of the Upper Platte and Arkansas. He was possessed 
of more leadership than either Carson or Bridger and more extended 
and intimate experience in the West than Fremont, Ashley, or Jedediah 
Smith. 

An adequate biography of Fitzpatrick will therefore be weleomed by 
all students of the West. Mr. Hafen and Mr. Ghent, both well known for 


their contributions to trans-Mississippi history, have made a pain- 


staking search for materials and have written a clear, smooth-running 
iccount of the man and his times. An excellent map gives the forts and 
trails of the old West. In appendices the authors recount the story of 
Vitzpatrick’s protegé, Friday the Arapaho, reprint a newspaper article 
of 1847 claiming Fitzpatrick as the discoverer of South Pass, and pres- 
ent the text of his will. On pages 257-58 is an excellent bit of writing in 
the form of a résumé of Fitzpatrick’s achievements and experiences, and 
on pages 264-65 is a concise and thoughtful comparison of Fitzpatrick 


na . . aa ‘ = ° 
nd his two friends Carson and Bridger. Altogether the volume is a 
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notable contribution to the history of the West and an example of what 
may be done in the way of bringing out of obscurity the personne] of 
westward expansion. 


JOHN C. Parisy 


The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. Edited by T. p. 
Bonner. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. xl + 405 pp. Frontis. 
piece. $4.00.) 

With due allowance for the publisher’s puff, the reader should begiy 
with the jacket of this book rather than the title-page, for the latter js 
incorrect in giving Bonner as the editor instead of Bernard De Voto. 
In fact, to the casual reader it will be a bit confusing to find two title. 
pages, two prefaces, and an introduction. Analysis will show that the 
frontispiece, second title-page, first preface, and main text reproduce the 
reminiscences as told by Beckwourth in 1855 and written by Bonner; 
the other parts, including some thirty pages of notes grouped at the 
end of the yolume, represent the re-editing by De Voto. The best part 
is the introduction (pp. xix-xl), but its reasoning will not stand analysis 
and is unconvineing. It is too evidently a case of special pleading for 
‘fold Jim.’’ 

The public is asked to receive the book as ‘‘a classic of the fur-trade 
and of the Indian frontier,’’ the biography of the ‘‘famous mulatoo,”’ 
James P. Beckwith (or ‘‘Beckwourth’’ as he chose to style himself). If 
the reviewer understands the English language, this volume is not a 
‘*elassic’’ and never will be, even with the skillful, plausible editing of 
De Voto. Truth endures, but not a tissue of falsehoods. 

The book is not history, though it is full of allusions to historic per- 
sons and events — generally inaccurate and utterly distorted by the way 
in which they are related to the ‘‘hero.’’ The portrayal of his conde- 
scending familiarity with such men as Ashley, Kearny, and a hundred 
others would be amusing if it were not so thoroughly disgusting. 

The book is not biography, but rather the self-adulatory ‘‘yarn”’ of 
a mongrel mulatto, an Ishmael of the western frontier, who repeatedly 
reveals himself as an alien alike to whites, to Indians, and even to other 
mulattos — including his own mother (pp. xxxi, 3, 165). 

Admittedly the book is not fiction; nor is the editor well advised in 
styling it ‘‘mythology’’ simply because it surpasses all yellow-backs in 
alleged reeking bloodshed, ‘‘hairbreadth escapes, appalling warfare and 
ferocity,’’— all of which he admits must be heavily discounted or re- 
jected as false. De Voto asserts (p. xxii) that it is ‘‘respectable today to 
believe Beckwourth when he is talking about any subject but himself,” 
but immediately adds: ‘‘A drastic limitation! — since Jim discusses 
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other subjects only through inadvertence.’’ In one note alone, in less 
shan seven lines, he bluntly gives Beckwourth the lie eleven times 


note 16). 

De Voto’s final plea is that the book is ‘‘the best social history of the 
old West’’ (p. xxviii). But literature will not so accept such a mass of 
distorted reminiscences and prevarications. The editor goes too far when 
he uses Beekwourth as a brush with which to tar all frontiersmen: ‘‘The 
pioneer, the mountain man, sank promptly below the level of his en- 
emy. _. . He was, this mountain man, an altogether deplorable per- 
son... uife in the mountains... quite dehumanized him .. .”’ (p. xxx). 
The characterization is fair enough of frontiersmen of the brutish type, 
but it is a gratuitous insult to such mountain men as Kit Carson. 

Finally, the reviewer cannot agree with De Voto that ‘‘here is reading 
for anyone, a book vital enough to justify reprinting in 1931’’ (p. xxix). 
Such a shoddy, offensive tale might far better have been left in its 
edition of 1856 which can easily be picked up in the market by the few 
who may want it. 

Lansine B. BLoom 


Gold Days. By Owen Cochran Coy. Of the series California. Edited by 
John Russell McCarthy. (Los Angeles: Powell Publishing Company, 
1929. 381 pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, and appendix. 
$3.75.) 

For many years Dr. Coy has devoted himself assiduously to California 
history. Perhaps no one is more familiar with the county and local 
archives of the state, and he has labored conscientiously to enrich and 
multiply these sources. He brings to all his work something of the fervor 
of the order of the Native Sons of the Golden West. 

Dr. Coy’s purpose in Gold Days is ‘‘to depict life in California 
during the eventful days of ‘Forty-nine’,’’ and his work is primarily 
for those whose enthusiasm he shares. He covers his subject admirably. 
The development of the provess of extracting gold, the hardships and 
meager profits of the majority of those working the mines as compared 
with the extraordinary rewards of the few, the transient character of 
the population, the phenomenal growth of towns, the frontier method 
of establishing temporary political order, the paradoxical situations 
created in the midst of men from a score of different nations — in short, 
mining, life in the mines and the effect of it all on life in the state later 
receive attention. 

The work is not ‘‘offered as a monographie study,’ 
omitted. Sensational chapter headings are occasionally used, and exten- 
sive quotations are found in practically every chapter. Chapter six, 


’ 


so footnotes are 
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which the author calls ‘‘Nature’s Treasure-Trove,’’ and which deals 
with the distribution of gold in the Sierra Nevada from the geologist’ 
point of view, should have been placed at the beginning of the volume. 

The author has been discriminating in the selection of his mate 


S 


rial 


for this work, and has written the best popular narrative on the Subject 
which has yet appeared. The book is supplied with two maps, an exten. 
sive bibliography, and a good index. 


CARDINAL Goopwix 


Correspondence Addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849. Edited by 
Chauncey 8. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks. Annual Report, Amer. 
ican Historical Association, 1929. (Washington: Government Print. 
ing Office, 1930. 429 pp. $1.00.) 

The dates given in the title of this volume are in a sense misleading 
All but twenty-nine of the three hundred seven letters were written in 
the years 1844 to 1849. The editors speak of the letters as having been 
‘‘written by men in nearly every state then in the Union,’’ but there 
are only twenty-eight from the whole of New England and the North- 
west including eleven from Ohio and nine from Massachusetts. More 
than one-half of the letters are from three states: South Carolina, 
Georgia, and New York, or from citizens of those states then residing 
in Washington, D.C. 

Nearly one-third of the letters are devoted to a discussion of the 
several aspects of westward expansion, including the annexation of 
Texas, British interests and activities in that republic, the conduct o! 
the Mexican War, and the controversy over the Oregon country. An 
other third deal with the constitutional powers of Congress over slavery 
in the territory acquired by the Mexican cession, and the increasing 
manifestations of anti-slavery sentiment in the North, together with th 
ever present lamentations over the lack of unity in the South. Occa- 
sional letters discuss the dire consequences resulting from emancipation 
in the West Indies, banking and currency, plantation management and 
profits, tariff and free trade, and manufacturing of cotton fabrics i 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

The most valuable of the letters are those dealing with Texas, th 
Mexican War, and the Oregon question. Like all letters they are an 
expression of individual opinion which may or may not be representa- 
tive of community sentiment; but they show remarkable unanimity 0! 
opinion in favor of annexation, an aversion for war, and general satis- 
faction with the peaceable solution of the Oregon controversy. Wit 
respect to the annexation of Texas, they substantiate the fact, indicated 
by the congressional vote on the joint resolution and by the resolutions 
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‘ state legislatures, that the frontier states, North as well as South, were 
in favor of it. 

The editors have included a brief abstract of each letter in the Calen- 
dar of Letters preceding the documents, but failed to indicate page 
references. The fact that the letters are arranged chronologically minim- 
izes but does not eliminate the annoyance of the omission. The documents 
presumably have been reproduced as faithfully as possible from the 
vriginals, but a sprinkling of such obvious errors as R{itdhie]’s (p. 185), 
and enite (p. 186), occasions serious doubts as to whether other mis- 
spelled words are faithfully transcribed or the result of hasty proof 
reading. The documents are, on the whole, exceptionally well annotated 
and constitute a valuable addition to available source materials for the 
period. 


Dwieut L. DumMoNnbD 


Lincoln the Politician: How the Rail-Splitter and Flatboatman Played 
the Great American Game. By Don C., Seitz. (New York: Coward- 
MeCann, 1931. xiv + 487 pp. Illustrations and foreword. $4.00.) 

After some generalizations on the attitude of Americans toward poli- 
ties, Mr. Seitz presents another biography of Lincoln with emphasis on 
the manner in which the craft of the politician unfolded itself in the 
haracter of the rail-splitter. The author tends inevitably toward su- 
perlatives when characterizing his hero’s qualities and by the same token 
reveals an anti-southern and anti-Democratie bias. To indicate the con- 
tent of the book is impracticable except to say that there is an attempt to 
weave in the whole story of Lincoln’s personality and career. The 
present reviewer found the book more significant in its incidental refer- 
ences to smaller things than in its discussion of major questions. One 
finds little that is new in the treatment of such matters as the emancipa- 
ion proclamation or Lincoln’s relations with Congress; but one learns 
how Lincoln ‘‘eould play the demagogue,’’ how he resorted to horseplay 
on occasion, how he used the post office to secure delegates, how he sent 

Nicolay as a scout to the Republican convention in Baltimore in 1864, 

how on another oceasion he sent Hay to build political fences in Florida, 

how he had Johnson substituted for Hamlin as vice-presidential candi- 
date in 1864 without seeming to interfere, how Fremont was placated 
with Blair’s sealp, how Lincoln felt ‘‘awkward and constrained’’ in 

Chase’s presence, and how Greeley shrieked at Seward’s selection to the 

cabinet. It is characteristic of the book that even when Lincoln de- 


+ 


scended to the tricks of the cheap politician his action is applauded as 


‘ =P > . ss 
Playing the American game. 


(he style is diseursive and there is much that is irrelevant to the 
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main theme, as when the author interrupts the discussion of Lincoln as 
president with a trivial story of his losing and recovering the bag ¢op. 
taining the inaugural address. There is no documentation and the de. 
fects of superficial writing for the general reader are evident. Varioys 
inaccuracies have been noted. Northern Methodists were not alone iy 
opposing slavery (p. 54) ; the names of Lincoln’s early teachers, Azel W. 
Dorsey and William Sweeney, are misspelled (p. 7) ; it is hardly true 
that the emancipation proclamation ‘‘took permanent form’’ in the 
thirteenth amendment (p. 357); it is inaccurate to refer to West Vir. 
ginia as ‘‘that part of the Old Dominion west of the Alleghanies”’ (p, 
388) ; Colorado and Nebraska were not admitted to the Union in 1864 
(p. 408). Despite these defects the book stands as an interesting jour. 
nalistie study of American polities. 
J. G. Ranpati 


Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company. By Andrew Nelson Lytle. 
(New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 1931. ix + 402 pp. Illus. 
trations, maps, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

This is the second biography of General Forrest to be published within 
the past year and the sixth since the Civil War. It is a good book and 
deserves the attention of those who are interested in the military side 
of the Civil War. Mr. Lytle has made generous use of the older studies 
of Forrest, as well as the standard sources of information about the war 
In addition he has consulted many hitherto untapped manuscript 
sources, and has retrieved from surviving veterans many interesting 
glimpses of their old chief. He has traversed the country where Forrest 
and the army of Tennessee campaigned and writes with a vividness bred 
of first-hand observation. 

Three preliminary chapters are devoted to Forrest’s early career in 
the Southwest and a concluding one to his connection with the Ku Klux 
Klan. The rest deal with his activities as a cavalry commander. In these 
the author presents in considerable detail the movements and engagements 
in which the general participated, but he manages to keep Forrest well 
in the foreground and conveys to the reader much of his own enthu- 
siasm for the general. His descriptions of the pursuit of Colonel Abel 
Streight and of the Battles of Chickamauga and Brice’s Cross Roads 
are exceptionally good. 

The Civil War produced no more fascinating soldier than this dashing, 
hard-hitting, resourceful Tennessean. Nor did it produce any commander 
who showed more talent for military affairs. One of his veterans long 
afterwards remarked: ‘‘He was more than a born soldier — he was 4 
born god of battle.’’ Mr. Lytle contends that although Forrest was 
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known chiefly as a brilliant cavalry raider, in fact, he developed a keen 
appreciation of the larger military aspects of the struggle and might 
have disrupted completely General Sherman’s Georgia campaign in 
1364, had his plans not been vetoed by President Davis and his incom- 
petent adviser, General Bragg. Unfortunately for the Confederacy, both 
of these men under-estimated Forrest’s ability and the importance of 
the western theatre in which he operated. Mr. Lytle’s record of the 
general’s exploits and services does him justice and is a welcome addition 
to the literature of the war. The book is well indexed and has a brief, 
selected bibliography. 
A. Howarp MENEELY 


The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals. By George Fort 
Milton. (New York: Coward-McCann, Ine., 1930. xi-+ 787 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 

This volume is a notable contribution to the revisionist viewpoint on 
Andrew Johnson and southern Reconstruction. Biography and history 
are woven together in such a way as to make the story largely one of 
personalities and yet to include the sweep of events in such detail as to 
render it the story of an ‘‘age.’’ In fact, the attempt to deal with so 
many men and incidents draws the book out to unnecessary length and 
sometimes dulls the impressions. The approach is in line with that taken 
by Bowers, Beale, Winston, and Stryker; the method, that of the jour- 
nalist turned historian. A thesis has been accepted and a book written 
from sound sourees, with elaborate citations to support that thesis. The 
number of errors is remarkably small and the major criticism, outside 
the one implied, is a failure to grasp and make use of the economic 
background that furnished so much, consciously and unconsciously, of 
the drive back of men and events. 

Mr. Milton understands Andrew Johnson better than any man who 
has written of him. The Tennessee leader, who thought of himself as the 
successor of Andrew Jackson, appears as the product of a frontier en- 
vironment and a political career in a border state. His belief in, and 
loyalty to, the Constitution, backed by an honest, rugged will and a dis- 
trust of aristocrats, gave him character; the necessity of being true to 
his ideals in a period when the Constitution was being ignored and pas- 
sions ruled, brought his disasters. The picture is friendly, though weak- 
nesses are clearly indicated. The only hint of bias comes in the handling 


of opponents whose lights and shades are sometimes touched up a bit 
more than is just. Milton accepts Welles always at face value and deals 
with Lane, Sumner, and, perhaps, Stanton more harshly at times than 
they deserve. The historian would ask for more evidence to support the 
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assertion that Stanton ‘‘remained at the head of the War Department 
[ June, 1866] to embarrass and betray the man it was his duty to serve 
and aid’’ (p. 341), and, on the evidence submitted, might well reject the 
charges against Judge Holt of concealing the recommendation for par. 
doning Mrs. Surratt. But such criticism should not imply that conely- 
sions are not well supported by evidence or that prejudices dominate 
the work. On the contrary, the tone is always judicial and the temper 
fair. 

Two events have received exceptional treatment: the Surratt trial and 
the impeachment proceedings against Johnson. The dramatic possibil- 
ities in both have been realized and the desired impressions left without 
any direct urging of opinions. The writing, always good, here reaches 
its best. This work loses something by the fact that it follows others 
that have presented a new Johnson and a new approach to Reconstrue- 
tion. But in materials used, in method of presentation, and in general 
temper, it is superior to any of its predecessors that have attempted 
to cover the entire field. 


Avery O. CRAVEN 


When Dana Was The Sun: A Story of Personal Journalism. By Charles 
J. Rosebault. (New York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1931. 
xiv + 294 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

An American Procession, 1855-1914: A Personal Chronicle of Famous 
Men. By William Croffut. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1931. ix + 321 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

For the historian of American life interested in the progress of Amer- 
ican journalism during the last half of the nineteenth century these two 
books are well worth looking over, particularly because of their interest- 
ing and often entertaining pen portraits of the newspaper personalities 
of the period. Mr. Rosebault’s book is the more serious effort of the two 
and is based upon the more important printed sources for Dana’s life, 
as well as upon the author’s own personal knowledge of his hero. The 
author does not add anything particularly new to our knowledge of 
Dana’s career, but the picture of the man himself is admirably done 
albeit somewhat enthusiastically. However, Mr. Rosebault does not fail 
to bring out some of the puzzling eccentricities and contradictions in 
Dana’s character and life. Among the more interesting chapters in the 
book are those describing Dana’s relations with Horace Greeley, his 
fascinating Civil War asociations with Grant and Stanton, and the rise 
of the Sun under his brilliant editorship to a position of preéminence in 
the American newspaper world — the ideal of what a newspaper should 
be from a newspaperman’s point of view. Mr. Rosebault gives a number 
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of interesting and sympathetic pictures of the men who helped Dana 
make the Sun. And finally, he conveys to the reader an understanding 
of the remarkable spirit of codperation and loyalty that dominated the 
old Sun office under Dana’s able leadership. 

An American Procession, says Mr. Croffut, ‘‘is a collection of personal 
interviews with famous people, most of them recorded on the same day 
they oceurred, and the remainder recalled by a very retentive verbal 
memory.’’ In other words Mr. Croffut gives the random recollections 
of a veteran journalist, sometimes based upon contemporary notes made 
by himself. The thread of the story is his own journalistic career, and 
not a little of the book is autobiographical in character. There are, how- 
ever, numerous entertaining and amusing side-paths dealing with the 
American procession, as he saw it, and these range all the way from the 
stories of Peggy O’Neil Eaton and Lord Gordon-Gordon to interviews 
with Abraham Lincoln and Mark Twain. Many of Mr. Croffut’s stories 
and reported conversations are singularly interesting, as, for instance, 
his conversations with Thurlow Weed respecting McClellan’s candidacy 
for the presidency in 1864, but it must be confessed that the historian 
is left with some doubt as to how seriously these are to be taken. To the 
reviewer the most interesting portions of the book are those dealing with 
Mr. Croffut’s Civil War experiences in Washington, as clerk in the 
treasury and war departments and as correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, together with the many sidelights which he throws upon the 
newspaper personalities of the period. All in all, while rather light and 
superficial the book is good reading and contains some material of 
value for the social historian. 

Both books lack indexes, and in Mr. Rosebault’s work a bibliography 
of sources would have been desirable. The failure of the publishers to 
include these necessary aids to the student is to be regretted. 


W. R. WATERMAN 


Whitman and Burroughs: Comrades. By Clara Barrus. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931. xxx + 392 pp. Introduction, illustra- 
tions, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

Apart from the full records, pro and con, of James Harlan’s action in 
dismissing Whitman from the Indian bureau, and from incidental 
glimpses of how civil service clerks were able to live in Washington just 
after the Civil War, this book offers little of direct interest to the 
student of history. To the student of literature, however, it offers much. 
Its complete record of a notable literary friendship is supported by full 


citation of letters and other documents, many of them previously un- 
published. 
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Its very fulness is in fact its greatest weakness as a biographical 
record. Far too much space is devoted to exhuming details of forgottey 
attacks on Whitman which spurred Burroughs and other friends to the 
poet’s defence. Much of this adverse criticism was recognized as inept 
even when it was new, and Dr. Barrus could adequately have served the 
needs even of the special student — who in any case must go to the 
original publications — by footnote references instead of detailed quota. 
tion. The book staggers under its weight of undigested documents, |; 
will be indispensible as a source-book and work of reference, but it js 
heavy reading as a biography. 

Dr. Barrus ardently admires both Whitman and Burroughs, but is 
scrupulously fair in presenting the adverse evidence in disputed epi. 
sodes. In one instance only does she pass over matter which one would 
like to have fully thrashed out: the question of how much, if any, of 
Burroughs’ first book, Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person, was 
really written by Whitman himself. But we are shown Whitman, at a 
somewhat later date, calmly proposing that Burroughs sign his nam 
to an article, ‘‘Is Walt Whitman’s Poetry Poetical?’’ which Walt had 
written. Dr. Barrus is unable to determine whether or not Burroughs 
did so, but if he did the article was rejected by the editors to whom he 
offered it. Nor is this the only detail which leaves a bad taste in 1! 
mouth of the reader who admires Whitman ‘‘on this side idolatry.’’ We 
have additional evidence of Whitman’s peculiar homosexuality, and 
even the loyal Burroughs had to wish on one occasion that Walt would 
stop writing himself up in the papers, and was forced to admit that his 
friend was ‘‘very often lacking in the merest rudiments of commo! 
courtesy’’—a charge sufficiently proved elsewhere in the book by 
glimpses of Walt’s bland dislocation of Mrs. Burroughs’ domestic rou- 
tine when he was her guest. 

A full, frank, and impartial study of Whitman has yet to be written 
And it will be no easy task to present the softness, the slackness, the 
colossal egotism of the man without obscuring the greatness of the author 
of a few magnificent poems and the tenderness of the devoted helper of 
wounded soldiers. 


J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 


A Warrior Who Fought Custer. Interpreted by Thomas B. Marquis. 
(Minneapolis: The Midwest Company, 1931. vii + 384 pp. Illustra 
tions and maps. $3.00.) 

A little too late to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the batt! 
of the Little Bighorn, this book —an Indian’s recollection of the bat 
tle — offers challenge to the ‘‘white man’s’’ viewpoint. Wooden Leg, 
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a Cheyenne warrior, tells the story in choppy Indian style, although 
Dr. Thomas B. Marquis, the interpreter and author, who served as the 
agency physician, has reconstructed parts of the narrative and arranged 
it in popular form. 

Several points concerning Custer’s ‘‘Last Stand’’ are of historical 
interest. The Indians, though embittered with the reservation system, 
expected no attacks from the United States Army while they were hunt- 
ing off the reservations, for the Treaty of 1868 allowed this privilege. 
The attack of Reynolds caused the ‘‘swarming of angered Indians’’ into 
an army of 12,000. Wooden Leg asserts that Custer should have known 
the location of the Indian camps: ‘‘Our trail throughout that summer 
could have been followed by a blind person.’’ Custer with 225 men was 
the aggressor in the attack. The size of the Indian army paralyzed the 
morale of Custer’s army. His troops refused to do much fighting; ‘‘in- 
stead of fighting us, they turned their guns upon themselves’’— whole- 
sale suicide. The Indians had but few guns. Their losses totalled only 
thirty-two. 

Three chapters deal with the battle; the rest of the book is concerned 
with the prairie-life of the Northern Cheyennes. The numerous relations 
of Indian bravery are boresome, partly because of the lack of chron- 
ological continuity. 

Roy Marvin Rossins 


The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmer’s Alliance and the Peo- 
ple’s Party. By John D. Hicks. (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1931. xiv + 473 pp. Illustrations, appendices, and 
bibliography. $4.00. 

Penetrating articles on various phases of the Farmer’s Alliance and 
Populism, which have appeared from time to time during the past few 
years, have fostered the hope that sometime Dr. Hicks would come out 
with a study of the whole movement in its local and national aspects. The 
hope has been realized in this scholarly and entertaining volume which 
the University of Minnesota Press has brought out in attractive form. 
Some portions of the work recapitulate what has been generally known; 
other parts, like the chapters on ‘‘The Frontier Background”’ or ‘‘South- 
ern Agriculture’’ present fresh points of view based on material hitherto 
relatively little used. For the first time there is given the story of a 
politico-eeonomie movement which, in its day, shook the foundations of 
old parties and made conservatives prognosticate the dissolution of so- 
ciety, and the story told in such a manner that the reader sees it in its 
setting, and, so far as such a thing may be, as a whole. 

Starting with the conditions out of which the Alliance Movement, 
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North and South, took its rise, the author follows the sporadie and loca). 
ized protests into their organization as state and regional crusades which. 
turning to open and direct political methods, become national. The 
different southern efforts which amalgamated as the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, and the Northern Alliance are traced in detail. 
The way by which a new national political organization was made out of 
more or less discordant elements— old Greenbackers, Alliance men. 
Knights of Labor, distressed farmers, ‘‘ professional third-party politi. 
cians’? — is followed in ‘‘The Birth of a Party’’ with clarity and 
straightforwardness, and the fortunes of this party are traced to their 
high tide in 1896 and their rapid decline in the next few years. 

The concluding chapter, ‘‘The Populist Contribution,’’ points out 
what has been recognized by all who have paid any attention to political 
and economic developments in this country; namely, that, with few ex. 
ceptions, the measures which the Alliance men and Populists were ad- 
vocating in the eighties and nineties and the conservatives were de- 
nouncing as dangerous socialistic doctrines, have been put into practice 
and are now accepted as commonplaces. But, ‘‘to radicals of today . 
the Populist panaceas, based as they were on an essentially individualistic 
philosophy and designed merely to insure for every man his right to ‘get 
ahead’ in the world, seem totally inadequate.’’ 

The pages are enlivened with pithy sketches of leading personalities; 
Senator Peffer, Mrs. Lease, Jerry Simpson, Ignatius Donnelly, and a 
score of others are brought before the reader as human beings whose 
actions were perfectly explicable. The wide range of sources affords fre- 
quent opportunity for citing pungent contemporary comment which adds 
zest to the narrative and makes it live. So too, the reproductions of con- 
temporary cartoons bring out something of the intensity and bitterness 
of the strife of forty years ago, and portraits of several of the principal 
personages add intimacy. The book contains an exhaustive bibliography 
and an adequate index. 

Told with understanding and sympathy which is not partisanship, Dr. 
Hicks’s Populist Revolt is a substantial contribution to the literatur 
the later period of American history. 

LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


The Martial Spirit: A Study of Our War with Spain. By Walter Millis 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xii + 427 pp. [llustra- 
tions. $4.00.) 

The author is a member of the staff of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
with a career of ten years in journalism. His only other book is a novel, 

Sand Castle, published in 1929. The theme running through The Martvw! 
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Spirit is the ease with which the war-like spirit may be aroused. His 
experience as a journalist particularly qualifies him to expose the abuse 
of power by the press during the Spanish War period, making a war 
inescapable, and then making and unmaking reputations according to 
the whims of correspondents and editors. The book represents no ex- 
tended research involving new material. Historical judgments — on 
McKinley’s diplomacy, the Maine episode, military and naval opera- 
tions — follow in the main the conclusions of earlier historical writers. 
None-the-less his original points of view, his emphasis on the influence 
of the press, and his effective literary style combine to make the book an 
interesting, even highly entertaining and valuable addition to American 
historical literature. President McKinley is still made to lack the back- 
bone of a chocolate éclair, but Roosevelt the complainant now becomes 
Roosevelt the successful conspirator, successful because of the weakness 
of his chief. General Shafter finds a defender, not for his generalship, 
but for his suecessful use of diplomacy when the enemy had him at his 
mercy. A free use of satire leads inevitably to some exaggerations and 
misrepresentations. Much of the ridicule heaped upon the administration 
for the blunders in the conduet of the war is an indictment of the Amer- 
ican people. The war and the ettendant blunders were products of a 
democratic system which had not evolved competent and responsible 
leadership. Mr. Millis fails to recognize that the historian is under 
obligation to treat his subject fairly, judiciously. The réle of the hostile 
critic may do for the journalist, it is not the proper attitude for the 
historian. The author is dogmatic in his conclusions where a suspended 
judgment would seem wiser. It will take more than one generation, for 
example, to determine whether the independence of Cuba or the annexa- 


+ 


tion of the Philippines advanced the welfare of mankind. 


ELBert J. BENTON 


Stage-Struck John Golden. By John Golden and Viola Brothers Shore. 
(New York: Samuel French, 1930. xvi + 325 pp. Illustrations. 
$4.00. ) 

Behind the Scenes with Edwin Booth. By Katherine Goodale. (Kitty 
Molony). (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xiii + 328 pp. 
Illustrations. $4.00.) 


Mr. Golden himself has described his book of reminiscences, covering 


over forty years, as ‘‘the peripatetic vagaries of a prophylactic play 
producer.’’ It is a gossipy, breezy narrative, full of forced puns, and 
recording the evolution of one of the interesting figures of the Rialto, 
from a super in Niblo’s Garden, a law student, and founder of New 
York University’s dramatic society, to writer of some of the most famous 
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song hits and producer of some of the best and cleanest plays of oy; 
time. The book makes light reading, but is interesting for its anecdotes 
of Lillian Russell, the Frohmans, the Dressers, Joseph Cawthorne, the 
lovable Frank Bacon and his record-breaking run in Lightnin’, anq 
other celebrities. The writer has contributed little to our knowledge of 
the theatre as a factor in American social history, but his book throws 
some light upon the methods of song-writing in Tin Pan Alley, the 
psychology of theatre audiences, the selection and advertising of plays 
and stars, a comparison of the methods of the moving picture busines 
and the production of plays on the legitimate stage, actors’ salaries, and 


ALU 
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the foundation of the Actors’ Equity Association. Mr. Golden is entirely 
sympathetic with the Equity Association and believes their strike against 
the producers inaugurated a new and better era in the history of the 
theatre. 

The book on Edwin Booth has little value. It depicts the fifty-thre: 
year old tragedian as seen through the eyes of a girl not yet out of her 
teens, who was a member of his company for the season of 1886-87, and 
kept a diary of events, on and off stage, while the company was on tour 
After these many years, the author apparently decided to make a book 
out of the fragments of her diary, reinforced by her vivid recollections 
The result is a book of hero-worship in which the daily conversations of 
‘*My Star’’ are quoted almost ad nauseam. The narrative suffers from 
an exuberance of adjectives and adverbs. Three chapters are necessar) 
to dispose of the momentous issue whether the aging Booth should wear 
a wig for his portrayal of the melancholy Dane. Booth’s eyes, the reader 
is told, were ‘‘half-smiling, half-sad,’’ and shone ‘‘with a wistful little 
gleam’’; ‘‘his song became that of a lone lark. He soared to the sun 
alone.’’ It is not surprising to learn that the author used up several days 
in trying to find for her hero ‘‘one perfect rose that glowed with lif 
and had a tint of heaven it it.’’ A little about Booth’s technique and a 
glimpse of the art of Mrs. Fiske in her early days, is almost submerged 
in a mass of trifling odds and ends of no historical value. 


Caru WITTKE 


The Federal Trust Policy. By John D. Clark. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Extra Volumes, Nev 
Series, No. 15. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. 305 pp 
$2.75. ) 

Roosevelt, Wilson and the Federal Reserve Law. By Colonel Elisha Ely 
Garrison. (Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1931. 367 pp. 
$3.00. ) 


The publishers announce that Professor Clark’s study of the trust 
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policy of the United States was written in the belief that ‘‘the anti- 
trust laws would soon become a subject of renewed public interest,’’ a 
forecast which was ‘‘fulfilled even before the study was completed.’’ 
The timeliness of its publication makes the book especially welcome, 
hut it would under any circumstances be acceptable for it is an excellent 
survey of a complex and provocative subject. It is based upon a thorough 
study of documentary material and the general literature of the trust 
problem, and the author’s statements are amply supported with footnote 
references. Some of his observations and conclusions will not go unchal- 
lenged, but it seems safe to say that there will be concurrence that his 
exposition is concise, scholarly, and readable. 

Professor Clark lays his foundations with chapters on the enactment 
of the Interstate Commerce and Sherman Anti-trust Acts and then 
traces the vicissitudes of their enforcement and construction at the 
hands of the executive and judicial brances of the government in the 
two sueceeding decades. He marshals abundant evidence to prove that 
despite its enactment there was amazingly little demand for the Sherman 
Act in Congress or among the people at the time of its passage, and 
shows that the press was indifferent and many of the economists dis- 
tinctly hostile to it. 

The views of Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson regarding state trust policy, 
and those of congressional leaders, economists, and business men are 
analyzed in considerable detail, and the supplementary legislation en- 
acted in 1914, together with the important court decisions and recent 
tendencies in trust policy, are given careful attention. 

Professor Clark is not one of those who believes that the law of 1890 
has failed to meet the purpose that its framers had in mind. He points 
out that they never intended to ban all combination and believes that 
under this and subsequent statutes competition has been maintained to 
a ‘‘very considerable extent’’ (p. 273). 

Colonel Garrison’s book has none of the merits that characterize 
Professor Clark’s study. It is apparently intended to be a dissertation 
on sound currency reform and the movement that culminated in the 
Federal Reserve Act, but in fact it is little more than a collection of 
reminiscences, recollected conversations, and statements for which little 
documentary or other support is offered. Repetitions are numerous, 
dates and elementary facts are incorrectly recorded, and many of the 
author’s contentions certainly would not stand the test of verification. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the claim which 
Colonel Garrison makes to a substantial share of the credit for the 
achievement of currency reform. He states that for years he had advo- 
cated the sound principles which were incorporated into the Federal 
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Reserve Act and that he instructed Roosevelt, Wilson, La Follette, anq 
many others whose views he believed to be tinged with or steeped jn 
financial fallacies. He virtually charges that many of the provisions jy 
the bill introduced into the House by Carter Glass in 1913 were eribbed 
from one prepared by Professor William A. Scott of the University of 
Wisconsin and himself. Indeed, Colonel Garrison insists that Glass 
knew nothing about the currency question and was merely a ‘‘tired 
little old messenger boy between Congress and the President’’ (p. 327), 
As further evidence of his own helpful influence upon the legislation 
the author states that he conducted a ‘‘Correspondence School’? for 
twenty-three insurgent senators in 1913, ‘‘by means of which, with La 
Follette’s backing, I seemed to hold a firm balance of power in the 
Senate. ’’ (p. 322). He does not say who his pupils were, but the 
record shows that most of those who were classed as insurgent senators 
abstained from voting on the final conference report or stood with the 
minority. La Follette was with the latter group. 


A. Howarp MENEELY 


Letters of Warwick Greene, 1915-1928. Edited by Richard W. Hale. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xxiv + 310 pp. Illus- 
trations. $3.50.) 

Students of military history in the United States are well acquainted 
with the name of General Francis Vinton Greene, whose son was writer 
of these letters. At the age of thirty-six Warwick Greene, foot-loose and 
financially independent, went into war relief work. Thereafter he be- 
came one of the ‘‘merely civilians camouflaged as Army officers,’’ and 
ended the war as lieutenant-colonel. He preserved, throughout, the en- 
thusiasm of the undergraduate, aspiring to prove to the world that 
‘fan American is a better man than a German’’ (p. 23). 

Warwick Greene had had five years in the Philippine civil service 
before he joined the Rockefeller Foundation in 1916. His work in um 
form was on the administrative side of aviation. During the peace con- 
ference, and after it, he was sent on missions to the new republies bor- 
dering on the Baltic, to which travel experiences more than half of this 
volume is devoted. His character and social standing gave him every- 
where the entrée; and his letters home to his relatives and friends spoke 
in free and sometimes reckless comment upon the affairs that he ob- 
served. Had his knowledge and judgment been as sound as his wit 1s 
pointed, the letters might have been invaluable as a gloss. At times he 
wrote merely to satisfy his soul, his editor finding many undated frag- 
ments of observation and opinion. Some of these comments have dis- 
tinction and quotability, notably his ‘‘ Wilson: singular and angular, 
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descendant of all the shabby generations of non-conformity; the ‘poor 
white’ come to the seats of the mighty’’ (p. 110). Greene had unbounded 
admiration for the spirit of West Point, ‘‘stern, exacting, impersonal’’ 
». 68) ; and for the staff work of the French. 
| F, L. Paxson 


Uy Experiences in the World War. By John J. Pershing. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1931. Vol. I, xvi + 400 pp. Vol. LI, 
xii + 436 pp. Illustrations and maps. $10.00.) 

The war memoirs of General Pershing deal in large part with matters 
of a highly controversial nature and it was natural that most early 
reviewers should have focussed their attention upon the passages in 
which these questions are discussed and that they should have attempted 
to pass judgment with respect to the issues involved. The general char- 
acter of the work and its value to students of the war have been too 
often overlooked. Broadly speaking, the contents of the two volumes fall 
under three main heads: problems of organization and training; rela- 
tions between the American expeditionary forces and the allied armies 
and the war department; and the military operations themselves. 

Certainly the layman who reads these pages will receive a vivid im- 
pression of the magnitude of America’s war effort abroad and of the 
tremendous variety of activities incident to the organization and train- 
ing of an army of two million men. Any systematic account of these 
matters is of course impossible and General Pershing has very properly 
contented himself with explanation and comment as various points arise 
in the course of his narrative. It is quite evident that he has been guided 
by his personal diary and other documentary material in constructing 
the main outlines of his story. The reader will find illuminating and 
often diverting accounts of such varied matters as discipline, billeting, 
censorship, relations with the civilian population, and even the personal 
morals of the doughboy. Though some subjects are touched upon rather 
lightly, the general tone is matter-of-fact and one has the feeling that 
nothing has been deliberately suppressed. Many long, confidential letters 
from General Pershing to Secretary Baker are here published for the 
first time and constitute some of the most important new material con- 
tained in the volumes. 

[t is doubtful whether the chapters dealing with actual operations 
will be of great value to future students. One has the impression that the 
former commander-in-chief, like anyone else, has been obliged to rely 
upon original documents in filling out the main outlines. Controversial 


points concerning operations are raised in these pages which cannot be 
settled by the dictum of General Pershing or any other individual. What 
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can be obtained is an understanding of how the American operations 
were viewed by the high command, both before and after their exegy. 
tion. One is at times aware of a certain distortion of perspective, Tho 
magnificent achievements of the British army during the closing months 
of the war are scarcely given due credit. One also suspects that the trafic 
congestion which developed at the American front during the critica! 
stages of the Meuse-Argonne battle was more serious than it is repre. 
sented in these pages. Anyone who has ever read an inspector general’s 
report knows that in such a work as General Pershing’s it is hopeless 
to expect to learn some of the things which happened in the theatre of 
operations. 

One cannot leave these volumes without some attention to the con. 
troversial questions raised, not with the idea of passing judgment upon 
General Pershing or anyone else, but in order to form some estimate 
of the value of the memoirs to the serious student of history. These 
questions relate principally to the nature of the codperation received 
from the war department; the training of American troops both at home 
and in France; and most important of all, to the conflicting views of 
General Pershing and the allied leaders as to the proper disposition of 
the American troops in France. The writer’s attitude in regard to the 
first of these matters is a trifle ambiguous. He praises the broad-minded 
and generous attitude of Secretary Baker, but is severe in his criticism 
of specific acts and policies of the war department and the general staff. 
There are certainly two sides to this question, of which General Pershing 
presents only one. As regards training programs and the friction inci- 
dent thereto, his constant emphasis upon preparation for open warfare 
and the use of the rifle reveals his own conception of the task which he 
faced and the role of the American army. 

It is doubtful whether any agreement will ever be reached on the 
question as to whether General Pershing was right or wrong in his 
insistence on all occasions that there must be a unified American army 
at the earliest possible moment, and that American units must not be 
used to fill gaps in the allied armies. Perhaps it is enough to say that 
‘*all’s well that ends well.’’ But the story of the controversy does reveal 
the author’s own psychology, in itself a fact of importance. During the 
period of American participation in France, General Pershing was on 
the defensive in his relations with the allied commanders. His position 
was most difficult. He was a newcomer, lacking in experience and the 
war was being fought on the soil of one of the allies. More important, 
the American effort was distressingly slow in making itself felt. There 
was always the goal of an American army to be insisted upon. The re- 
sult was that General Pershing always suspected some ulterior motive 
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on the part of his associates, and there were bitter and tense moments 
which his pages reveal that he has been unable to forget. He writes as a 
man with a fixed idea and one cannot avoid the feeling that he arrived 
in France with an inferiority complex and that it remained with him 
until the end. The memoirs must be read in the light of these facts. 

This defensive attitude has marred the book to a considerable degree. 
Where the question of the unity of the American army is involved, the 
writer finds it impossible to be objective and seems unaware of the fact 
that his arguments contain numerous inconsistencies and contradictory 
viewpoints. There is at times a tendency, unconscious no doubt, to omit 
evidence which might be damaging to his case. On pages 242 to 250 of 
volume two appears an account, supported by long passages from doc- 
uments, of the conferences between General Pershing and Marshal Foch 
on August 30 and 31, 1918, at which plans for the final offensive were 
agreed upon. Foch was urging with all the force of his dynamic char- 
acter the necessity for an unremitting offensive against the badly shaken 
German forces. General Pershing still suspected a design to delay the 
formation of an American army. Asterisks indicate that certain portions 
of the documents are omitted. In one omitted passage, a comparison with 
the original will show that General Pershing raised the question as to 
whether the allied material and moral superiority was sufficient to en- 
sure the realization of the Marshal’s designs. Pershing was clearly mis- 
taken in his estimate of the situation and the omission prevents the 
reader from knowing the whole truth in regard to his somewhat pessi- 
mistie attitude at this critical time. Where one is dealing with contro- 
versial questions, a due regard for historical accuracy requires that if 
documents are quoted they shall be given in their entirety if at all 
possible. General Pershing’s memoirs have distinct historical value, but 
largely because of the light which they throw upon his own mental pro- 
cesses while he was commander-in-chief. They are not a substitute for 
the original reeords. Until these are available to the student the whole 
truth ean never be known and it seems futile either for the author or 
his reviewers to attempt to pass final judgment in regard to the num- 
berless controversies which the war produced. 

Wayne E, STEVENS 


Memories of the World War, 1917-1918. By Robert Alexander. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1931. ix + 317 pp. Illustrations 
and maps. $4.00.) 

Major-General Robert Alexander was number 94 on the list of briga- 
diers when selected for promotion and assignment to command of the 
seventy-seventh (New York, National Army) division in the autumn 
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of 1918. He was given command of ‘‘the hardy backwoodsmen from th. 
Bowery, Fifth Avenue and Hester Street,’’ apparently because he had 
shown marked success in converting the forty-first division into a depo! 
and replacement division of great value; and because the authorities 
at Chaumont suspected that the seventy-seventh was destined for 
similar non-combatant future. He converted it, instead, into a comba: 
unit that lived with the tangled problem of the Argonne Forest unti! 
it worked its way out into the open to the north. The book is in large 
measure a detailed tactical history of the operations of the seventy. 
seventh, adding little to the larger picture of the A. E. F. It does its 
bit, however, in revealing the temper of the men who did the work 
General Alexander, not a West-Pointer, has distrust of the educational 
methods of the military academy, and being far from reticent he lets 
it be known. Candor frequently forces him to expose the weaknesses of 
his associates. Being a product of the Leavenworth schools, he believes 
in these, and doubts the possibility of military usefulness for any 
officer not seasoned by their process. He has the regular officer’s con 
tempt for the ‘‘fatuous pacifism’’ that did nothing to get ready for war 
between 1914 and 1917; and as a line officer he is suspicious of the 
training methods of the general staff. Upon the great question raised by 
General Pershing in his Experiences, whether or not the Allies were 
insolvent in a military way when the A. E. F. began to arrive in France 
in June, 1917, General Alexander is staunch supporter of General Persh- 
ing. He denounces roundly the theory brought to the United States 
by allied military instructors, that ‘‘there was nothing left in warfare 
but the trench.’’ 
F. L. Paxson 


The American Black Chamber. By Herbert O. Yardley. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. 375 pp. Illustrations. $3.50. 
The author of this book was founder and chief of MI-8 during the 
World War, and subsequently received as partial recognition of his 
services the D. S. M., which was bestowed with a wink and a citation 
that referred to nothing in particular. The reason for the eryptie treat 
ment was the secrecy that hedged the service. MI-8 was a section of 
Military Intelligence devoted to ciphers and deciphering, to secret inks 
and their detection, and to the formulation of a theory of codes that 
Captain Yardley thinks to have been a real contribution to the govern: 
ment of the United States. He would have the reader believe that he 
found the government mediaeval in its eryptography; and that he lef 
it unteachable and still mediaeval when in 1929 the secretary of state 
dispensed roughly with his services, avowing a determination not 
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intercept and decipher the code correspondence of either friendly powers 
or conspirators. ‘‘I have always regretted,’’ he says, ‘‘that I was not 
employed by a government, such as the Soviet Government, that under- 
stood and practised espionage’’ (p. 247). There is much in the book 
coneerning the technique of deciphering unfriendly codes, much on the 
aptness of the Shakespearean scholar, Manly, as a captain in the section, 
and much on the typical process by which a new section of government, 
conceived for war work, took on mushroom growth and ended in disap- 
pointment at its own discontinuance. And at tantalizing moments there 
is expectation of important revelations that never quite materialize. 
Some of the chapters of the book appeared serially in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and aroused discussion concerning their authenticity so 
far as fact is concerned. 


F. L. Paxson 


Detroit Rules Itself. By William P. Lovett. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press, 1930. 235 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

The Case of Frank L. Snuth: A Study m Representatwe Government. 
By Carroll Hill Wooddy. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. ix + 393 pp. Illustrations and appendix. $3.00.) 

These two volumes provide a striking contrast. One is the story of the 
emancipation of a great city from the incubus of corruption and civic 
lethargy; the other the grim tale of the growth of corruption and ma- 
chine polities in Illinois. One deals with the spirit of a city rather than 
with the personalities of men; the other sees the genius of a body politic 
in its political leaders. 

The secretary of the Detroit Citizens League paints a roseate picture 
of the virtuous and self-sufficient automobile center of the world, where 
‘old men see visions and young men dream dreams.’’ It was not always 
thus. When Hazen S. Pingree served as mayor at the close of the nin- 
teenth century, Detroit was no more virtuous than any other large city. 
But Pingree was the prophet who began the march toward civie right- 
eousness. He was ahead of his time. It remained for others to finish the 
task which he so nobly began. 

The emancipation of Detroit from political control was inaugurated 
by the state of Michigan. Detroit, Mr. Lovett intimates, could never have 
done it alone. The home rule provisions of the constitution of 1908, the 
constitutional provision for initiative, referendum, and recall in cities 
of 1913, the reform of the election system by legislative act in 1915 and 
the abolition of the liquor traffie in 1916 were the principal factors in 
enabling Detroit to find herself. Since 1916, says Mr. Lovett, the people 
have ruled and have done wisely and well the manifold tasks required 
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for self-government. Perhaps Illinois may some day do as much for 
Chicago! But then Chicago might not do such a good job of governing 
itself. Mr. Lovett suggests that Detroiters have a peculiar and unique 
genius for that sort of thing. 

Mr. Lovett might have entitled his book, ‘‘The History of the Detroit 
Citizens League,’’ for it is evident that that organization has been closely 
identified since its formation with all that Mr. Lovett finds admirable in 
Detroit civic progress. But the book is more than that as it gives an 
adequate historical picture of the situation out of which the leagye 
grew, and full credit is given to other civic agencies which were active 
in the reform movement. 

There is a growing belief among students of politics that the key to an 
understanding of political situations can best be found in the lives of the 
men who play the leading roles. For those who entertain this belief the 
book by Mr. Wooddy will be of particular interest. In fact, the inevita- 
bility of this conclusion is suggested by the fact that while Mr. Lovett 
purported to deal with the civic history of Detroit in the abstract, inter- 
esting and colorful figures which have influenced the city’s destiny con 
tinually intrude themselves into the narrative. Mr. Lovett builds his play 
about the careers of Hazen 8S. Pingree, James Couzens, John C. Lodge, 
Henry M. Leland, Pliny W. Marsh, and Tracy W. McGregor. Mr. 
Wooddy constructs his drama around such political figures as William 
Lorimer, ‘‘blond boss’’ extraordinary ; Len Small; Fred Lundin, the poor 
Swede or ‘‘insignificant me’’; Charles S. Deneen; William Hale Thomp- 
son; and the villain of the piece — Frank L. Smith. Mr. Lovett’s book 
has a villain too— The Detroit United Railways. Perhaps both plays 
should be called comedies as the villain is in each ease foiled in the end. 

The critical reader of Mr. Lovett’s volume will probably wish for a 
better organization of the materials than the work affords. The data con- 
sidered lend themselves admirably to chronological arrangement, yet for 
specific dates one must look for mention of the constitution of 1908 and 
the prohibition amendment of 1916 as steps in Detroit’s civie emancipa- 
tion (p. 40), or find the discussion of the Seott-Flowers Honest Elections 
Law of 1915 (p. 16), or that on the abolition of the school board in 1917 
as an event of significance in the long list of Detroit reforms (p. 21 
One also deprecates such references as the one to the ‘‘ignominious’’ dis- 
charge of City Manager William R. Hopkins of Cleveland (p. 187) and 
questions the statement: ‘‘ Ability to render public service, especially in 
positions ealling for technical training, generally runs parallel with 4 
marked distaste for the activities of the political arena’’ (p. 209). But 
these defects are trivial compared with the value of his civie chronicle. 

Mr. Wooddy in his story of the ‘‘Land Man of Dwight’’ makes use of 
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familiar literary device. He sets his stage with a familiar scene in the 
frst two chapters. These are entitled ‘‘The Primary’’ (meaning the 
primary of 1926) and ‘*The Exposure’’ (referring to the discoveries of 
the Reed Committee). The next three chapters take the reader back to 
the boyhood of the chief character and carry him down to 1926 through 
the bewildering labyrinth of Illinois politics. These chapters are entitled 

“The Career’’ (of Smith), ‘‘The Background’’ (the Illinois political 

arena), and ‘‘The Associates’’ (referring to Lorimer, Small, Lundin, and 

Deneen). The remaining three chapters carry the action begun in the 

first two through to the dénouément — ‘‘The Protest,’’ ‘‘ The Trial,’’ and 

“The Verdict.’’ The final chapter closes with constructive suggestions 

designed to improve the conditions out of which the Smith scandal grew. 

Several appendices include: (1) expenditures in the 1926 primary, (2) 

the contempt eases, (3) an anti-Smith campaign pamphlet, 1926 primary, 

{) Smith, the commerce commission and the utilities, and (5) statistical 
studies of Illinois elections. 

The Case of Frank L. Smith is not a book for light vacation reading. 
Mr. Wooddy has attempted the almost impossible task of describing the 
Illinois political seene. Only a man with a genius for detail and an 
uncanny memory for names, dates, events, and alliances could hope to 
unravel this tangled skein. The task has been well done but the reader 
cannot hope to acquire a complete understanding of the story from this 
book. The thoughtful student will find much that is provocative; the 
casual reader will be disappointed. oo 
The American Illusion (Le Grand Mirage, U. S. A.). By Lucien Lehman. 

Translated by Eloise Parkhurst Huguenin. (New York: The Cent- 
ury Company, 1931. 263 pp. $2.00.) 

Amerwa the Menace: Scenes from the Life of the Future. By Georges 
Duhamel. Translated by Charles Miner Thompson. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xvii+217 pp. $2.00.) 

Every rich uncle is unpopular with some members of the family and 
Uncle Sam can hardly hope to be an exception. He will do well to study 
his erities so that he will be in a position to profit from such criticisms as 
are sound and correct as well as such as are founded on misconception. 
France this year has laid before us two useful documents in evidence on 
this matter, The American Illusion, by Lucien Lehman, and America 
the Menace, by Georges Duhamel. 

M. Lehman uses a shotgun and scatters his bullets widely. There are 
many unrelated counts in his indictment of the United States. We have 
been ungrateful to the memory of Lafayette; we are churlish toward the 
immigrant ; we spoil our children; we are rude, egotistie and vain; we 
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eat abominable food; our women have ‘‘faces of angels and bodies of 
nymphs”’ (p. 87), but, alas, they are immodest and wear short skirts: the 
hypocrisy of the North in dealing with the Negro is even more disgusting 
than the franker repression in the South; political corruption is all but 
universal; ‘‘the United States possesses, at one and the same time, the 
most churches and the least religion of any country’’ (p. 166) and ‘‘the 
future of religion in the United States belongs to the Catholics and to the 
quacks’’ (p. 169); prohibition is a sham; the moving pictures, though 
well acted and filmed, are void of ideas; and we seem to be blamed even 
for our tornadoes (pp. 53-55) — a somewhat ungenerous touch! On the 
other hand, M. Lehman discriminates enough to approve a much shorter 
list of things American ; he speaks in surprisingly favorable terms of tli 
American press, and he has an admiration for the late President Wilson 
which would satisfy his warmest partisans in either country. 

M. Duhamel, on the other hand, uses a rifle. He dislikes not so much 
the United States as ‘‘Americanism,’’ a religion of industrialism, big 
business, and soulless efficiency that threatens to engulf Europe. Like 
M. Lehman he criticizes many points of detail but he relates them all to 
this one fundamental fault, the victory of the machine over man. ‘‘Be- 
tween the American citizen and me there rises I know not what monstrous 
phantom, a collection of laws, institutions, prejudices, and even myths, a 
social machine without an equal in the world, and with no analogue in 
history. I see a system rather than a people. .. . What you call free 
America gives me the means of judging what is likely to become of liberty 
in a future world, and in a society from which I can, without much 
regret, imagine myself excluded’’ (pp. 42-43). Again, ‘‘three centuries 
of conquest... have been able to produce nothing but a churlish civil- 
ization whose hostile ugliness defies deseription’’ (pp. 91-92). This theme 
is developed in a series of witty and varied dialogues with interspersed 
comments. Whether M. Duhamel will be able to injure the big beast of 
industrialism which has survived the fire of so many angry artists 
remains to be seen. Perhaps it will be better in the long run to tame the 
monster than to slay it. 

The reader of these books should not leap to the hasty conclusion, too 
natural to wounded self-esteem, ‘‘ These foreigners are all anti-American.” 
On the contrary, the vein of bitterness in both books arises from the fear 
of the authors that France will succumb too readily to American ways. 
M. Lehman speaks of a vast army of false Frenchmen who ‘‘ heap praise 
on praise in glorification of the great people over the ocean’”’ (p. 256) and 
M. Duhamel fears that ‘‘the American system now has the whole world 
for its field’’ (p. 211). We did not know, nor can we believe, that Europ 
stands quite so much in awe of our greatness. It is easier to believe that 
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M. Lehman in his naive fashion, and M. Duhamel in his sophisticated 
style, are both a little too easily alarmed. 


PRESTON SLOSSON 


The United States of America, A History. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker 
and Donald E. Smith. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
xii-+-712 pp. Illustrations, maps, appendix, and bibliography. $2.00.) 

Socialized History of the United States. By Charles G. Vannest and 
Henry L. Smith. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. xvi-+- 
694 pp. Illustrations, maps, and appendix. $1.70.) 

Exploring American History. By Mabel B. Casner and Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. xix+ 
787+25 pp. Illustrations, maps, and appendices. $1.96.) 

The emphasis which schoolmen have been placing upon history for ten 
years has resulted in an epidemic of history and social studies curriculum 
revisions, and these have led to a bewildering number of new textbooks. 
It is difficult to evaluate a textbook, because its educational significance 
will depend upon the use made of it. One school will want a factual 
manual to accompany the major work in the library. At the other 
extreme is the school with such limited library facilities that the textbook 
must carry most of the load. Most schools are somewhere between these 
extremes with the majority approaching the latter classification. 

New textbooks should justify themselves on one or both of two grounds. 
They must present a more defensible history account than has been avail- 
able, or they must present the material in such a way as to make it more 
useful edneationally. From the first point of view, the reviewer feels that 
textbook writers are still over-rating the knowledge while under-rating 
the intelligence of high school students. This under-rating becomes par- 
ticularly evident in the storm centers of our history pedagogy, the Rev- 
olution and the Civil War. Someday a writer and a publisher will send 
out a school history which does not leave the impression that the Revolu- 
tion was entirely an idealistic protest against parliamentary taxation, 
and which will mention the tariff and the homestead as issues in the 
election of 1860. Other than in these two particulars, the three books 
present satisfactory history, allowing for the fact that no two historians 
would distribute the emphasis in the same way. 

Pedagogically, the books vary widely. The Wertenbaker-Smith book is 
of the manual type. In its attempt to cover the orthodox body of material 
it is laconic in its style. To the present reviewer, the way to grade history 
down to the high school level is not to cover the same material in a more 
superficial way. Quite the contrary, some selection must be made, and 
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detail than is needed for more mature students. This book sins badly jy 
this respect. , 

The Vannest-Smith book is called a social history, but it contains yp 
more social history than either of the others, in fact, not as much as the 
Casner-Gabriel volume. There are chapters which superficially review 
economic geography, with 22 lines on wheat production and 30 lines op 
corn. The history is arranged partly in a topical fashion. One innovation 
is a résumé of European diplomacy from 1854 as an introduction to th 
World War. As a textbook, the chief fault is its attempt to be encyclo. 
pedic, forcing a discussion of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty into less 
than ten lines and the seal controversy into eight. These episodes a 
either worth a fuller treatment or should be left to the topics at the end 
of the chapters. 

The Casner-Gabriel text with its 750 large pages is longer than t} 
others. It is not a manual, but contains much material which ought + 
make history a living thing. Source material is printed at length; even 
songs, with music, are included. The text should be interesting reading 
to the student. In the opinion of the reviewer this book is a distinct eo 
tribution to the textbook field. 

As to teaching paraphernalia, Wertenbaker-Smith end the chapters 
with a source excerpt and then list many problems for discussion, th: 
material for most of which must be sought outside of the text, a fine thing 
for teachers who can handle a class in that way. The Vannest-Smith book 
goes farther and begins each chapter with a rather complicated set of 
objectives which would seem to be for the teacher and of little use to the 
student. Casner and Gabriel state the chapter headings as questions, 
preface the chapters with statements of the problems in very definit: 
form. The post-chapter matter is in the form of ‘‘ activities,’’ suggestions 
of things for students to do. This is in line with the most recent slogan 
of the educationist, but to this reviewer it seems overdone. 

All of the books have bibliographies. As to format they are satisfae- 
tory, with Casner and Gabriel putting much more on a page with some 
increase in the difficulty of reading. Wertenbaker and Smith use few 
pictures on pages with text, but insert frequent colored plates and maps 
The other books use many more pictures. Casner and Gabriel make 
extensive use of stills from the Chronicles of America films. Their maps 
were made by George Bell of Time and are very effective. The Casner 
and Gabriel book approaches this reviewer’s idea of a useful textbook 
The Wertenbaker-Smith text is a manual of little interest in itself, bu' 
useful in a class which works mostly in a library. The Vannest-Smith 
book is a little more complete, but still approaches the manual type of 


text. ’ 
CHARLES E. MARTZ 
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The History and Ideals of American Art. By Eugen Neuhaus. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1931. xv+444 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliography. $6.50.) 

This volume, adequately illustrated without the annoyance of stiff plate 
pages and disorderly tissue paper, is as satisfactory to the mind as to the 
hand and eye. The author has hit upon a reasonable and helpful classi- 
fication of the many and diverse types of American artists, and has 
shown rather convincingly good judgment in the presentation of their 
personalities and the resultant art. A few names, reckoned of importance 
in the East, such for instance as N. C. Wyeth and Violet Oakley, are 
omitted, but on the other hand many names of importance in the West 
are fortunately included. The bibliographies are a valuable addition, 
especially that on periodical articles. 

The text, well written, reveals the author’s breadth of view, open 
mindedness, personal response to fine art, cool discrimination, and healthy 
optimism. He has made a real contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject. His book deserves a wide reading, and a permanent place in the 
library of every art teacher, supervisor, and lover of pictorial art. 


Henry TURNER BAILEY 


The History of Peace: A Short Account of the Organized Movements for 
International Peace. By A. C. F. Beales. (New York: The Dial 
Press, 1931. viii+355 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Mr. Beales tells us that ‘‘this book is not Peace Propaganda.’’ Rather 
is it a “‘Study of Historical Development of organized efforts towards 
World Peace,’’ since 1815. Some forty pages of brilliantly written intro- 
ductory material precede the narrative which is grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) The First Peace Movement, 1815 to 1867; (2) Expan- 
sion of the Peace Movement, 1867 to 1889; (3) Two Systems — War and 
Peace, 1889 to 1919; (4) International Community — since the War. 

To include within the limits of a single volume an account of peace 
efforts since Waterloo is indeed a most ambitious undertaking. Within a 
number of countries, as the author shows, organized anti-war societies 
grew under the able leadership of men like Ladd, Burritt, Richard, 
Siead, Pratt, Passy, Noble, Virchow, and Baroness Bertha Von Suttner 
International organization, embracing a congress of nations and World 
Court disarmament, arbitration and codification of international law are 
treated by the author. The influence of the Friends and of the Free 
Traders are not overlooked. The narrative, which is presented in an 
interesting fashion, rests chiefly upon newspapers, periodicals, pamph- 
lets, reports, year books, and selective biographies and general works on 


the history of peace. No attempt has been made to exhaust the newspaper 
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material — although the author did use the most important peace peri. 
odicals, while no manuscripts at all seem to have been used. In th, 
United States at least, there is a store house of primary material, which, 
if tapped, would have added substantially to the merits of this volume. 

Naturally in a work as comprehensive as this, errors may be found 
The Mediator’s Kingdom by D. L. Dodge was published in 1809 and not 
in 1805. Dodge, moreover, can hardly be styled a non-resistant in th, 
light of his own writings and in contrast with the teachings of men like 
H. C. Wright and Addin Ballou. Worcester rather than Ladd drafted , 
constitution for the American Peace Society in 1828. Ladd was not a 
non-resistant and it is doubtful if Garrison was a member of the American 
Peace Society before 1838. Errors of this type, of which there are others, 
lead to the general conclusion, that the author’s desire to include every. 
thing since 1815 has been a hurdle that could not be cleared — partiecu- 
larly since no careful investigation was made of many important sources 
here and abroad. Had Mr. Beales confined his attention to one sing! 
country, say England, the narrative would have been much more instrue- 
tive. Within the limits of this study, however, Mr. Beales has presented 
an account which will be of considerable help to all students of social 
history and international relations. There is a selected bibliography and 
a satisfactory index. Several attractive pictures of outstanding peace 
leaders add to the value of the volume. W. F. Gaps 
The History of the American Association of University Women, 1881 

1931. By Marion Talbot and Lois K. M. Rosenberry. (Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. viii+479 pp. Frontispiece and 
appendix. $4.00.) 

This volume, published in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of th: 
founding of the American Association of University Women, is a note- 
worthy contribution to the history of the higher education of women in 
America during the last fifty years. The association had its beginning in 
Boston in 1881, when seventeen women representing eight colleges met 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Today this associatior 
numbers in its membership over two hundred colleges and thirty-six 
thousand women. 

This book tells of the association’s continued interest in the promotion 
of graduate study among women, the establishment of fellowships for 
women at home and abroad, and the general improvement of educational 
standards. The history covers the changes that have come and are coming 
in college and university administration, in curriculum changes, in edu- 
cational policies, and in educational legislation. 

New vocations for women and housing conditions for college women 
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have always been of interest to the association. The association was active 
in the formation of the International Federation of University Women. 
The book gives a full account of the American University Club House in 
Washington, D. C., and of the several international club houses like 
Crosby Hall in London, and Reid Hall in Paris and calls attention to 
housing arrangements made in Rome, Athens, and a number of other 
foreign cities. One chapter summarizes the work of the Association in the 
World War. The final chapter, ‘‘The End of the Story,’’ is most inter- 
esting in answering the question: ‘‘What does the A. A. U. W. do?”’ 
and ‘‘What does the A. A. U. W. do with the national membership 
annual fee of two dollars?’’ A special fund of one million dollars is now 
being raised for fellowships at home and abroad. One concludes after 
reading the book that the past work of the association forms in itself a 

allenge to future accomplishments. —_ 
The Treaty Veto of the American Senate. By Denna Frank Fleming. 

New York: G. T. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. ix+325 pp.) 

This volume is not a new attempt to examine the constitutional law 
governing the conduct of foreign affairs of the United States. Rather, 
the author attempts to analyze the working of the machine in specific 
instances and to appraise its value. In the first six chapters he hastily 
examines the debates of the Federal Convention on the treaty-making 
power and the leading cases where senate amendments or rejections of 
treaties aroused major political interest. Arbitration and peace treaties 
are particularly stressed. The next five chapters deal with the Senate’s 
action in connection with the League of Nations Covenant, the protocol 
of the permanent Court of International Justice, and the Kellogg Peace 
Pact. The handling of these incidents is vivacious and well documented. 
The atmosphere of Senate debates with the idiosyncrasies of particular 
Solons dominating, the occasional evidence of personal feuds, the play of 
party politics always in the background, the steady anxiety of the Senate 
to preserve its peculiar prerogatives, and the persistent disregard for a 
‘decent respect to the opinions of mankind’’ in other countries is well 
conveyed to the reader by a judicious use of quotations from Senate 
debates, personal letters of the leading statesmen, and contemporary 
newspaper and magazine comments. 


The picture is an edifying one and leaves the reader to wonder whet. 
the country is going with machinery for conducting foreign relations 
that has been duplicated only by Liberia and by the Roman Republic on 
the eve of its dissolution (pp. 298, 311). The reader’s anxiety becomes 
even greater when Mr. Fleming sums up the results of senate operations 
upon treaties: as profit to slave-traders, perpetuation of a great fraud at 
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the expense of Mexico (La Abra and Weil Mining Company case). 
embittered relations with Mexico (Gadsden Purchase), long or permanent 
postponement of the acquisition of the Danish West Indies and Santo 
Domingo, destruction of the policy of commercial reciprocity, embitter. 
ment of British relations on several occasions (Alabama Claims, 1869. 
Fisheries, 1888), ascription of the United States to ‘‘the tail of the pro- 
cession of nations advancing toward the judicial settlement of inter. 
national dispute,’’ and as a result of the inhibitions set up by the con. 
test over the League of Nations, ‘‘delay in the United States of the 
change of mind which must accompany a world diminishing daily in size 
and increasing hourly in international contacts’’ (pp. 270-81). 

Is this indictment entirely fair? The method used tends to concentrate 
attention on a few outstanding instances without due balance by th: 
cases where the machine worked well. True, Mr. Fleming deduces some 
statistics (pp. 36, 37), but his analysis is not sufficiently exhaustive to 
indicate the periods and conditions under which Senate obstructions have 
been most noteworthy. Furthermore, while he compares the American 
machinery of treaty-making with that in other states, he does not discuss 
the effect of the application of the other systems. Mr. Fleming is alive 
to the need of sound leadership under any constitutional machinery and 
favors a greater spirit of conference and conciliation between the partici- 
pating organs of government. A more careful study of the varying 
methods and varying degrees of success of different secretaries of stat 
and presidents in handling the Senate might have thrown useful light on 
the subject. Popular control requires that leaders be politicians as well 
as statesmen. Few, however, will deny that the two-thirds rule is often 
an insuperable obstacle to even the most expert politician and will thus 
agree that a spirit of conciliation might be promoted by constitutional 
reform. 

As such a reform, Mr. Fleming favors the transfer of the treaty power 
to the President and the House of Representatives. A less radical im 
provement would be the transfer of the power to a majority of both 
Houses, to a majority of the Senators present or to majority of the 
entire Senate. Furthermore, he argues with great cogency for the aboli- 
tion of the Senate’s practice of treaty amendment and for clear establish 
ment of the President’s independence in negotiation, subject only to the 
Senate’s advice (pp. 307, 312). The book is a vigorous, if not entirely 
unbiased presentation, and should assist in the erystalization of scho! 
arly, as well as popular opinion on what is undoubtedly one of America’s 
major political problems — one might add, in view of the strategic posi- 
tion of the United States, one of the world’s major political problems. 
The old order of free diplomacy assuring ‘‘secreey and dispatch’’ is not 
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adapted to the world we live in, and while the Senate’s power was incor- 
porated in the Constitution not as a check, but as an assurance of that 
order, its use aS an instrument of democracy has been far from success- 
ful. While it has increasingly tended to assure debate and deliberation 
on major decisions, it has not assured that leadership without which 
democracy will flounder even more in foreign than in domestic affairs. 
Even the growing enlightenment of public opinion on foreign affairs, 
which the author appreciates at the end of his volume, will hardly lead 
to ‘the spirit of orderly progress’’ unless it is accompanied by institu- 
tions which assure a steady leadership capable of adjusting the Amer- 
ican mind to the fact of the world order in the recurring emergencies of 
international life. Quincy Wricut 
The Centennial History of the Tennessee State Medical Association, 
1830-1930. By Philip M. Hamer. (Nashville: Tennessee State Med- 
ical Association, 1930. 580 pp.) 

The reviewer would first like to congratulate the Tennessee State 
Medical Association upon its good sense in securing the aid of a profes- 
sional historian in the compiling and editing of its centennial history. 
May many another of our associations of similar character do likewise! 
Professor Hamer has given us an unusually wetl organized and edited 
book, and one in which there is much fascinating reading for anyone 
interested in the social history of the American people. The book is 
divided into three parts, in the first of which Professor Hamer himself 
tells the story of the origin, early struggles, and final success of the 
Tennessee State Medical Association. Particularly interesting in that 
century of association history was the long and ultimately successful 
struggle for effective state regulation of the practice of medicine and 
surgery in Tennessee. Professor Hamer concludes his historical study 
of the association with a chapter of brief biographical sketches of its 
former presidents, and of some of the outstanding physicians and sur- 
geons of the state. Both the historical narrative and biographical sketches 
are accompanied by adequate bibliographical data. Part II of the volume 
is devoted to a series of articles on ‘‘Contributions to the History of 
Medicine, With Particular Reference to Tennessee, 1830-1930,’’ all writ- 
ten by Tennessee physicians, save for a careful article by Professor 
lamer on ‘‘Medical Periodicals in Tennessee before the Civil War.’’ 
Of these articles several are of real interest to the historian, particularly 
those on the pioneer physicians of Tennessee, on medical education in 
Tennessee, and on state pioneers in the fields of bacteriology and pathol- 


ogy. Part III contains some of the more important documents in the 


history of the Association, lists of association members and officers, and a 
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partial list of the essays and addresses presented before the association 
All in all, the Tennessee State Medical Association has given us a yer 
interesting and instructive centennial history. 


W. R. Waterman 


Report on the Manuscripts of His Grace, The Duke of Portland, K. 4G. 
Preserved at Welbeck Abbey. Edited by R. F. Isaacson. Vol, Xx 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931. ix+-551 pp. 12s 
6d.) 

The tenth volume of the manuscripts of the Duke of Portland is, wit) 
few exceptions, made up of the correspondence and papers of Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, from 1710 to 1714. The first one hundred and 
fifty-three pages are devoted to naval and military papers, and to t 
Office of Works. The latter deals with the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Greenwich Church, fifty new churches, Blenheim Palace, and a proposed 
new royal palace. 

The remaining three hundred and forty-four pages contain, on th 
whole, much more significant matter. They take up in great detail affairs 
in Scotland during the last four years of the reign of Anne. Anyone 
interested in the financial problems that grew out of the union of Eng- 
land and Seotland, the Church, the trend of political feeling, and the 
relation of the Scottish Peers to the British Parliament will find ‘his 
section a mine of information. 

3ecause the subject matter of the volume is limited to the four topics 
enumerated, it will be of little use to students interested in American 
colonial history during the reign of Anne. Only two insignificant refer- 
ences are made to the North American colonies. 





DONALD BARNES 


Documents Relating to the Early History of Hudson Bay. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Tyrrell. (Toronto, Canada: Th 
Champlain Society, 1931. xix+419+-xii pp. Illustrations an 
maps. ) 

Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1930, Dominion of Canada 
3y Arthur G. Doughty. (Ottawa, Canada: F. A. Acland, 1931 
xx-+187 pp.) 

With the exception of three short extracts from manuscript materia 
quoted in the introduction, the main items in Mr. Tyrrell’s volume 0! 
documents have already appeared in print. Yet they merit re-publicatiot 
and ‘translation, for three were written by able eye-witnesses, and thi 
fourth by a contemporary of the events they portray, and their imprints 
are somewhat rare. All four concern the Anglo-French struggle for the 
profitable Hudson Bay fur-trade between 1684 and 1714. They are: 
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Father Antoine Silvy’s journal of a maritime expedition to the bay 

1684-1685) during the irregular company warfare, here collated with 
the original manuscript and for the first time translated; Father Gabriel 
Marest’s letter describing Iberville’s capture of York Factory in 1694, 
here in an amendment of the English translation of 1714; the first Eng- 
lish translation of the chapters in La Pothérie’s Histoire de l’ Amérique 
Septentrionalle which describe Iberville’s 1696 campaign in Newfound- 
land and his eapture of York Factory in 1697; and the chapter on Hud- 
son Bay in John Oldmixon’s The British Empire in America (1708, 
1741), which he composed from the earliest records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The historical introduction is a short, clear account of Hudson Bay 
between 1611 and 1714, which might properly have included Baffin and 
Bylot among the explorers. The translations are fluent except for La 
Pothérie, which is stilted in the original, and extensive comparison 
with the originals showed no inaccuracies. Mr. Tyrrell is himself a 
well-known explorer and shows it in his identification of places and of 
Indian groups. His collection contains very illuminating matter con- 
cerning the fisheries, the beaver hunt, the fur trade, and the bay Eskimos 
and Indians, as well as the international conflict. As is to be expected of 
the Champlain Society, the book production is excellent and the index 
generous. There is a confusing transposition of Marest and Silvy on page 
xv and a loose page reference on page 32. 

The outstanding acquisition of the year at the Canadian Archives was 
of the files of the Department of National Defence. The Manuscript 
Division, however, would make its report much more useful to students 
if it adopted some canon of dates and descriptive notes to indicate the 
character of its aequisitions. The appendix to this report is the first 
section (21 volumes, 1787-1830) of a calendar of the G series. While full 
continuity has been broken by assignment of some despatches to the Q 
and C series, this is the main body of communications from the Colonial 
Office to the Canadian administrations. Presumably indexing has been 
postponed until completion of the calendar, but the following are the 
more notable items: the attempt to develop Canada as a dutiful substi- 
tute for New England in the British mercantile system; trade and 
boundary relations with the United States; the War of 1812; immigra- 
tion and settlement; the rivalry of the fur companies; education and 
religion; and the rising conflict between the administration and the 
French Canadian assembly over control of the purse. A number of 
despatches are printed in full, among them Huskisson’s explanation of 
“most favoured nation’’ tariff regulation. 

J. BARTLET BREBNER 
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Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-1770. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by W. P. M. Kennedy and Gustave Lanctot. (Ottawa, Canada 
F. A. Acland, Printer, 1931. 92+-95 pp.) 

Students interested in Canadian legal and constitutional history will 
welcome the publication of Reports on the Laws of Quebec. Two of the 
‘‘reports’’ (those by Carleton and Hey) edited here have been noted as 
‘‘missing’’ for about one hundred and fifty years. As a matter of fae 
the originals are still missing. Official ‘‘duplicates bound up for the 
King’s own use,’’ however, were discovered in 1924 by Professor Ken. 
nedy among the royal manuscripts in the British Museum and are her 
printed for the first time. 

When Great Britain was trying to work out a satisfactory government 
for Quebee (Canada) shortly after the conquest, the Privy Council passed 
a resolution August 28, 1767, which was approved by the King, to secure 
‘*precise, solemn and authentic Information’’ anent the condition of the 
laws in Quebec, the remedies needed, and recommending that the goy 
ernor of the colony, with the help of the council, the chief justice, and the 
attorney general, prepare a report on ‘‘the present state of Judicature 
in the province,’’ and that ‘‘a fit and proper Person be sent [to Quebec| 
with such Instructions and to bring back such Report.’’ 

Maurice Morgann, a clerk in the office of the secretary of state, was 
the ‘‘fit and proper Person’’ appointed to carry out the instructions. He 
arrived in Quebee in August, 1768, and some fifteen months later 
returned to London. 

In accordance with the order-in-council Governor Carleton ordered his 
Attorney-General, Francis Maseres, to draw up a report. Such was done 
Maseres’ work, for some reason, did not meet with the Governor's 
approval and was rejected. Thereupon, Morgann at Carleton’s suggestion 
prepared a report. William Hey, the Chief Justice, however, ‘‘ did not 
think that the official report should be the work of a stranger, and him- 
self proceeded to prepare a draft based on Morgann’s.’’ But the Chie! 
Justice’s draft did not satisfy the Governor, and he himself drew up 
another based upon Hey’s and Morgann’s. ‘‘Thus compiled, this draft 
became Carleton’s ‘Report upon the Laws and Courts of Judicature in 
the Province.’ To it Hey added some 


‘ 


Points’ in which he dissented from 
the Governor’s views. These ‘Points’ constituted Hey’s report. While 
Maseres’ report, to which he added a ‘Criticism of Governor Carleton’s 
Report,’ formed a third report.’’ Thus Morgann, in January, 1770, 
returned to London with three reports on the laws of Quebee which he 
duly presented to His Majesty’s government. 

Maseres’ Report and Criticism were originally published by Maseres 
himself in 1772, and reprinted by Short and Doughty in their Constiu- 
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nal Documents. The reports of Carleton and Hey, however, as already 
noted, appear here in print for the first time, and in order to make more 
omplete the story, the editors have deemed it necessary to reprint Ma- 
ceres’ draft, ‘‘to which are added a few letters which throw some light on 
the situation.’’ 

The editing of these documents is exceptionally well done. 


JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 


The Dixon-Meares Controversy. Edited by E. W. Howay. (Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1929. 156 pp. Frontispiece and maps. $5.00.) 

This volume inaugurates a new series to be known as the Canadian 
Historical Studies under the general editorship of Dr. Lorne Pierce. In 
the foreword the editor explains that the aim of the series is to serve ‘ 
sectional interest . . . but rather the interests of Canadian history as a 
whole,’’ and particularly to publish ‘‘original documents, not easily 
accessible, and authoritative studies of outstanding importance.’’ It is 
fortunate that so thorough a scholar as Judge Howay should edit the 


“no 


first volume. 

The first pamphlet Remarks on the Voyage of John Meares is a vigor- 
ous attack by Captain Dixon on Meares’s Voyages as a ‘*‘ pompous publi- 
eation,’’ a ‘‘confused heap of contradictions and misrepresentations’’ 

p. 27); and implying that Meares was ‘‘careless, inattentive’’ and a 
poor sailor (p. 53). Meares replies in An Answer to Mr. George Dixon 
admitting some of the charges, and insinuates that Dixon ‘‘strangely 
perverted’’ and ‘‘shamefully disobeyed”’ orders (p. 62), and announced 
he would rest his cause with a well-known authority — Captain Dunean. 
Dixon replies in Further Remarks etc., scoffing at Meares’s statements as 
‘weak, fallacious reasonings’’ (p. 93), and then completely routs his 
enemy by publishing a letter (pp. 105 ff.), from Duncan supporting the 
charges. 


sé 


But what lies at the root of this controversy? Judge Howay explains 
pp. 10 ff.) it had its origin in the spring of 1767 when Dixon found 
Meares poaching in the territory of the South Sea Company. Meares had 
spent a terrible winter in his ship Nootka, with seurvy taking a number 
of the crew. Dixon gave Meares some supplies but required a bond from 
him to sail for China without delay. Meares upon returning to England 
published his Voyages, a huge quarto volume, in which he viciously 
attacked Dixon. The editor concludes that the whole matter as far as 
Meares is concerned is that his aim was to ‘‘magnify his own explorations 
at the expense of his predecessors, that he had ‘‘a reckless disregard of 
the truth,’’ ‘‘falsified documents, 
could be placed on his unsupported testimony’’ (p. 22). 


se 


9? 


and ‘‘as a consequence no credence 
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These pamphlets give considerable information on the maritime fyr 
trade. They will be of great interest to students of American history. 
for Britain, after the Nootka convention, because of long European w are 
had no opportunity to follow up her advantages. This allowed the ‘‘keey 
traders’’ and ‘‘dauntless whalers’’ of America to take possession of the 
Northwest, and reap rich rewards from its trade. 

The editorial work leaves nothing to criticize and very little to be 
desired. Judge Howay’s command over his subject is evidenced by an 
introduction of twenty-two pages so valuable that one wishes its author 
had made it twice as long; by the wealth of footnotes, a veritable ‘‘ Who's 
who’’; and by the illuminating description of the places casually men- 
tioned in the text. The first two pamphlets are printed to conform to 
modern practice. Unfortunately in the third the archaic long ‘‘s’s’’ are 
employed making it difficult to read and leading to some typographical 
errors (consess p. 145). On the whole the work is a model of its kind, 
and sets a high standard for the volumes to follow. 


NELSON VANCE RUSSELL 


Responsible Government in Nova Scotia: A Study of the Constitutional 
Beginnings of the British Commonwealth. By W. Ross Livingston 
University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. LX, No. 1. 
(lowa City: The University of Iowa, 1930. 280 pp.) 

As stated in the introduction, this book is a study of the political and 
constitutional process by which those fine and difficult adjustments were 
made which, first in Nova Seotia, eventually guaranteed to British sub- 
jects everywhere the living principle of responsible government, and 
preserved the bonds of union with the mother country. With the excep- 
tion of the section devoted to the constitutional evolution of Nova Scotia 
in Professor Chester Martin’s Empire and Commonwealth, the important 
contribution of Nova Scotia to this development has hitherto been neg- 
lected. 

When Lord Durham was forming his plans for his work in British 
North America he consulted with John Arthur Roebuck, the agent of the 
assembly in Lower Canada, and a member of the British parliament who 
claimed that Lord Durham approved his plan and ‘‘ promised to propose 
it for adoption.’’ Roebuck referred to the United States who ‘‘have 
wisely and with great forethought, provided for these now wild tracts 
becoming gradually, and by due course of law, constituent parts of their 
mighty empire’’ (see p. 75 and p. 76, with footnotes). This principle, 
that states (or colonies) should not be considered as possessions, but as 
in the relationship of partners, is implicit in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787: ‘‘That . . . such states shall be admitted by its delegates into 
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e 
Congress of the U. 8., on an equal footing with the said original 
tes.’’? The first great step in the transformation of the constitution 


states. 
the British empire into a commonwealth of nations was in the British 
North American act which embodied this federal principle, with the 
lifference that the provinces of Canada had never seceded, nor did they 
become republican states. Thus Joseph Howe’s belief that the colonies 
ould not be lost, but would grow to a healthy maturity and form strong 


V 
vv 


sister nations under the ancient crown, has been fulfilled. 
It was by the work of Howe and others in Nova Scotia that ‘‘the prin- 


of self-government was recognized and accepted as part of the 

’ To this consummation the mind of Jefferson 
ntributed through that of Durham. It is a new conception of empire, 
n ‘‘empire of liberty’’ and freedom like that ‘‘conceived by Jefferson as 
he shaped in 1784 the policy of expansion for the new American Re- 
public’’ in the Northwest Ordinance. 

It is impossible in the length of the ordinary review to criticize 
thoroughly or do ample justice to Mr. Livingston’s work. There is much 


ple 


in the main theme he develops which has not been fully realised by all 
British and American scholars. He has been inspired by a real enthusi- 
sm for his subject, and if he has attributed too much to the influence of 
Jefferson, and to the part played by Nova Scotia, it is certain that no one 
has done so much to show the effect of the great principle laid down by 
Jefferson and the important contribution of Nova Scotia in the realiza- 
tion of a new interpretation of empire. 
E. L. Harvey 


BOOK NOTES 


Sachems of the Narragansetts. By Howard M. Chapin. (Providence: 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 1931. 117 pp. Illustrations.) Although 
the author approaches his problem from the biographical angle this book 
is more than a Who’s Who of the sachems. It is a chapter in the history 

the relations between the Indians and the European settlers. Well 
chosen illustrations and charts add to the value of the volume. The notes 
will confuse the reader because there is no complete bibliography. Several 
obvious errors have escaped the eye of the proof reader. J. C. M. 


Homespun Handicrafts. By Ella Shannon Bowles. (Philadelphia: 
J. R. Lippincott Company, 1931. 251 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) The 
author planned this book to serve ‘‘as a guide to the old-time arts’’ 
which would ‘‘stimulate the reader to undertake the serious study of the 


‘ 
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development of the crafts of our foremothers.’’ There are chapters oy 
spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, basketry, rug making, candle dip- 
ping, fine works, netting, and samplers. Some of these will interes 
primarily the economic historian and others the student of the develop. 
ment of the fine arts on the frontier. There are numerous illustrations 
and quotations — ‘‘tales related by certain women.’’ The reviewer found 
the chapters difficult to read because of the organization — if guide books 
are intended to be read! J.C. M. 


The Diaries of Julia Cowles: A Connecticut Record, 1797-1803. Edited 
from original manuscripts in possession of Anna Roosevelt Cowles by 
Laura Hadley Moseley. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931, xiii 
+94 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) These diaries, well-edited, disclose the 
daily life and thoughts of a New England girl who was born in 1785. The 
paucity of detailed information concerning home life and local customs 
is disappointing; but it is interesting to note the peculiar impressions 
gleaned from reading Rollin’s ‘‘History’’ in ‘‘the eleventh [twelfth 
year of her age,’’ the amount of time devoted to ‘‘vain pleasures’’ such 
as innumerable social calls, riding, and some dancing, and the keen inter. 
est in sermons. R. L. H 


A Complete Index to the Names of Persons, Places and Subjects Men- 
tioned in Littell’s Laws of Kentucky: A Genealogical and Historical 


Guide. Prepared by W. T. Smith. (Lexington, Kentucky: The Bradford 
Club Press. ix + 213 pp.) This book contains a brief biography of 
William Littell and an index to the five volumes including not only 
analyses of the names of individuals, but also an index of schools, news- 
papers, public corporations, and an appendix of all inspection sites con 
cerning the tobacco industry. The volume will interest the historian as 
well as the genealogist and lawyer. B. E. J. 


John Howard Payne, American Poet, Actor, Playwright, Consul and 
the Author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ By Rosa Pendleton Chiles. ( Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Reprinted from Vol. XXXI and XXXII of the Records of 
the Columbia Historical Society, 1930. 89 pp. Frontispiece, $2.15 
‘Other songs on home have been written . . ., but none has so impressed 
mankind as .. . ‘Home, Sweet Home.’’’ The tune, Sicilian in origin, 
was first put to words in Payne’s opera ‘‘Clari.’’ This ‘‘ prodigious’’ poet 
is also acclaimed the first successful American playwright. His consul- 
ship in Tunis and connection with the Georgia Indian controversy are 
interesting, but over-emphasized. 

The critical analysis, conciseness, and readable style constitute the 
chief contribution of this new biography. Although one would appreci 
ate some documentation, the thorough-going research is commendable 


R. M. R. 
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James Rumsey, Pioneer in Steam Navigation. By Ella May Turner. 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Publishing House, 1930. x+-245 


pp. Illustrations.) Although written almost within the shadow of the 


shaft erected in Shepherdstown, West Virginia, to commemorate the 
achievements of James Rumsey, pioneer inventor in steam navigation, 
Miss Turner’s work is not a defense or a laudation. Instead, it is the 
product of years of patient research in which practically every known 
source of information regarding Rumsey and his work was consulted. 
Fortunately these sources were included in an appended bibliography. 
Still other appendices present Rumsey’s will, an appraisement of his 
personal property at the time of his death, facts regarding the settlement 
of his estate, and miscellaneous letters. 

As might be expected this study deals largely with initial efforts to 
apply steam power to water navigation. While sympathetic, it is reserved 
and judicial in tone. Its greatest contribution, as seen by the present 
reviewer, is best expressed by its author in these words, ‘‘It is time that 
old prejudices be laid aside — time for Fitch’s admirers to quit calling 
Rumsey a would-be-inventor, time for Rumsey’s adherents to quit calling 
Fitch an inventive steam pirate.’’ C. H. A. 


Centennial History of South Carolina Railroad. By Samuel M. Der- 
rick. (Columbia, South Carolina: The State Company, 1930. x+-335 pp. 
[}lustrations.) Every economic historian must feel considerable pleasure 
with the yearly increase of excellent studies in economic history. Mr. 
Derrick’s book is a fine example of the better monographic works in that 
field. With admirable conciseness, clarity, and detail, Mr. Derrick has 
given the story of the need for, the origin, and the growth of the South 
Carolina Railroad, which was designed to draw western business to 
Charleston, and which was the longest single line of railroad in the 
United States when it was opened in 1833. Such centennial histories are 
no novelty, and others should appear during the decade. One hopes that 
they will all be as excellent as the present book. Taken together, they 
should enable the future historian to describe the development of rail- 
road transportation, and particularly that of the South, in a much more 
adequate fashion than has ever before been possible. R. E. R. 


Peter Cartwright: Pioneer. By Helen Hardie Grant. (New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1931. 222 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) In a charming 
little rhyme, Mrs. Grant dedicates her volume to her children. Her 
account of Peter Cartwright is charmingly written and charmingly illus- 
trated ; young people,and older ones will find it entrancing reading. 
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The United States Shipping Board, Its History, Activities and Organ. 
ization. By Darrell Hevenor Smith and Paul V. Betters. (Washington. 
The Brookings Institution, 1931. xi+338 pp.) The Service Monographs 
of the Institute for Government Research resemble the studies that would 
be published if there were in existence a civilian general staff for the 
purpose of advising the national administration on matters of policy 
and technique. In the absence of such a department of auto-vivisection, 
they are done by private effort and from the outside. Their general 
defects are those of outside work, but they are written with enthusiasm 
and information. The present monograph gives less attention to the 
Shipping Board as an emergency war effort, and more to its operation 
as a permanent institution, than the facts of its history warrant. It is 
accurate, documented, and cautious; and contains in its descriptive 
material and appendices and bibliography all the information that any 
general student is likely to require. F. L. P. 


A Girl of the Eighties at College and at Home: From the Family Let- 
ters of Charlotte Howard Conant and from other Records. By Martha 
Pike Conant and others. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. x+ 
262 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) Biographical portraits and groups of 
selected letters of Charlotte Howard Conant and other members of her 
family make up this ‘‘composite’’ book, which has been written and 
edited in a delightful manner by her sister and several Wellesley friends. 
The central figure was a most exemplary and likeable character, and the 
successful founder and head-mistress of Walnut Hill School. 

The letters which have been selected to tell the story of her earlier 
years will be very useful and valuable for interpreters of social history in 
that they give definite first-hand information concerning matters infre- 
quently recorded by contemporaries. In the quaint, formal, but affection- 
ate and entertaining letters, there are vivid accounts of New England 
family life, the problems of housekeeping, the daily tasks and pleasures 
in Greenfield, a typical nineteenth century community of Massachusetts, 
the everyday occurrences of Wellesley College life, and the variety of 


responsibilities for the preparatory school teacher. R. L. i. 


The Personnel Classification Board: Its History, Activities and Organ- 
ization. By Paul V. Betters. (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1931. x+160 pp. Bibliography. $1.50.) This presents valuable, inter- 
esting material regarding the board, created in 1923, for classifying 
positions, studying salaries, reviewing efficiency ratings. It relates the 
struggle (1818 to 1923) for equitable classification of compensation and 
duties, essential for a merit system, and reveals official denunciation of 
the old system whose only beneficiaries were spoilsmen; but it avoids 
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exposition of current strife over the competence of the board, the advis- 
ability of abolishing it and transferring its functions to the Civil Service 
Commission. W.H. E. 


United States Reference Publications: A Guide to the Current Refer- 
ence Publications of the Federal Government. Compiled by Jerome K. 
Wileox. (Boston: The F. W. Faxon Company, 1931. 96 pp.) This 
bibliography is a guide to the current reference publications of the 
federal government which ‘‘attempts to bring together into one list the 
most important compilations, handbooks, directories, etc.’’ It contains 
two indexes: a general one and an index to directories and should be use- 
ful to the historian handling government documentary material in the 
recent period. B. E. J. 


On the King’s Highway: A History of the Sisters of the Holy Cross of 
St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception. By Sister M. Eleanore. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. xi+-447 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 
Sister M. Eleanore sweeps a wide compass in Indiana: from the Jesuit 
missionaries to Knute Rockne. She aspires to the historic spirit but does 
not achieve it. She has a ‘‘feeling’’ for sources but the few she explores 

re used inadequately. She does not include a bibliography. Her own 
words are not far short of describing her treatment: ‘‘the eloquent poet- 
izing of a historian who sees the past enveloped in a romantic halo. 

Yet, being a contribution to the neglected field of the history of the 
Catholic religion in the United States, the devoted Sister’s writing, 
despite its limitations, contains something for the social historian. 


H. J. T. 


Vasaryk, Nation Builder. By Donald A. Lowrie. (New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1930. 232 pp. Illustrations.) This is the first volume dealing 
with the remarkable career of President Masaryk of Czechoslavakia which 
has appeared in the United States. Though the author has adopted an 
over-worshipful attitude in his journalistically written volume, the events 
of Masaryk’s checkered career are worth reading about, and the more so 
as they are intimately related to this country. Masaryk not only married 
an American, but lectured at Chicago University and other institutions 
before the World War, and finally signed the Czechoslovak Declaration 
of Independence in Washington, D. C., on October 18, 1918. J.8. BR. 
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The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold a joint session 
with the American Historical Association at the Minneapolis meeting on 


Tuesday morning, December 29. The program which will relate especially 


to the history of the Upper Mississippi Valley will include papers or 
‘*A Footnote to the Quebec Act,’’ by Louise Phelps Kellogg, State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin; ‘‘The Red River Valley and the War 
1812,’’ by John P. Pritchett, University of North Dakota; and ‘‘ Minne- 
sota, The Federal Land Policy, and the Republican Party, 1855-1862,” 
by Verne E. Chatelain, National Park Service, Washington. 

Beverley W. Bond Jr., University of Cincinnati, will preside at the 
annual dinner which will be held jointly with the Agricultural History 
Society on Monday, December 28. The address under the auspices of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association will be given by Thomas J 
Wertenbaker of Princeton University; Frederic L. Paxson of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin will speak for the Agricultural History Society. 


Solon J. Buck, director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Sur 
vey, announces the organization of his staff as follows: Alfred P. James, 
professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh (on leave 1931-32), 
whose work will consist mainly of surveying, in Washington, Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Ottawa, Montreal, and the French and British archives, 
materials bearing upon the history of Western Pennsylvania prior t 
1783; Alston G. Field, who will survey the historical resources of t! 
immediate region; and Franklin IF’. Holbrook, whose time will be devoted 
mainly to administering, reorganizing, and developing the work of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania so as to make both its old 
and recent collections available for use in the research project planned 

The work of the survey is now going forward in the newly completed 
building of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, which was 
formally dedicated on October 6, with the Hon. Henry W. Temple, mem 
ber of Congress and formerly professor of history and political scier 
at Washington and Jefferson College, as the principal speaker. Th 
society, which has recently acquired a large collection of papers of the 
Economy Community, promises to become more and more important in 
the field of research concerning the history of the old Northwest. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio History Day Association which was 
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held at Logan Elm Park, October 4, 1931, was attended by representa- 
tives of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, which 
holds custody of the park. 


‘ 


The Indiana State Library has recently added to its historical collec- 
tion the correspondence of Lucius B. Swift, civil service reformer. The 
eollection which contains some 1200 letters, some of which were written 
hy William H. Taft, Albert J. Beveridge, Carl Schurz, Charles J. Bona- 
parte, and George W. Curtis, covered the period from 1885 to 1929. All 
this material is open for inspection with the exception of the Taft, Bev- 
eridge, and a few of the Roosevelt letters which are to remain sealed for 
atime. The library has also added a small group of letters to the Hein- 
eken collection. These are letters written by two Englishmen during 
their visits to New Orleans, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
contain comments on slavery, the Morris Birkbeck settlement, and the 
New Harmony experiment. Plans for the erection of a new State Library 
and Historical Building at Indianapolis are already well under way. 

The fall trip and meeting of the Indiana Historical Society and the 
Society of Indiana Pioneers took place October 24 at Lane Place, Craw- 
fordsville, where Dr. James A. Woodburn spoke briefly on the life and 
service of Senator Henry 8S. Lane and a tour was made of historic spots 
in the immediate neighborhood. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently published the 
Proceedings of its seventy-eighth annual meeting. Among recent acces- 
sions to the collections of the society are the private papers and house- 
hold effects of the late Stephen M. Babcock and the papers of the late 
George B. Merrick, the latter pertaining mostly to the history of steam- 
boating on the Mississippi River. A monograph entitled ‘‘The Waupaca 
Chain o’Lakes Indian History Survey,’’ by Charles E. Brown has been 
printed by the Chain o’Lakes Protective Association and relates the his- 
tory, myths, legends, and Indian archaeology of the Wisconsin lakes. A 
boulder marker bearing a bronze tablet in commemoration of Dr. William 
Beaumont, medical scientist, which has been erected at the site of the 
old Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, was unveiled August 30, 1931. 


Among recent manuscript accessions of the Missouri Historical Society 
are seven letters from Captain Israel Shreve, Revolutionary War officer, 
to his wife ‘*Polly’’ and 59 miscellaneous manuscripts and 28 maps in 
the T. W. Chamberlin collection, among which are three stories by Walter 
L. Chaney, a letter from George Graham Vest, and data on the Missouri 
Home Guard. 


A study collection of archaeological material collected in Iowa has 
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recently been installed in the rooms of the State Historical Society 
Iowa at Iowa City. This is largely the work of Dr. Charles R. Keyes 
Mount Vernon, who for several years has been engaged in making 
archaeological survey of the state for the society. 


The University of Iowa Studies, Vol. IX, No. 4 contains a monograph 
of ‘‘Responsible Government in Prince Edward Island,’’ by W. Ross 
Livingston, whose study on Responsible Government in Nova Scotia is 
reviewed in this issue. 


The tenth annual state historical convention and tour sponsored by the 
Minnesota Historical Society was held along the North Superior shore 
from August 20 to 22, with sessions at Duluth, Two Harbors, Grand 
Marais, and Grand Portage. At the Duluth session Louise P. Kellogg, of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, spoke on ‘‘The French Régin: 
in the Great Lakes Country.’’ John P. Pritchett, of the University of 
North Dakota, read a paper at the Grand Marais session on ‘‘The Sack 
of Fort William.’’ The Grand Portage session, arranged in codperation 
with the Cook County Historical Society, was in the nature of a celebra 
tion of the two-hundredth anniversary of the landing at Grand Portage 
of La Vérendrye. Among the special features of this celebration was the 
dedication of a replica of the old Grand Portage dock and of a cabin 
that has been converted into an historical museum. The speakers included 
Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, Canada, whose topic was ‘‘Grand 
Portage,’’ and Orin G. Libby, of the North Dakota Historical Society, 
whose paper dealt with ‘‘The Vérendrye Aftermath.’’ 

Outstanding among recent acquisitions of the Minnesota Historical 
Society is the diary that William W. Folwell, first president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, kept during his travels in Europe prior to the out- 
break of the Civil War. The society has also acquired several hundred 
letters and reports relating to Indian matters for the period from 189] 
to 1901, together with 24 maps, from the papers of Henry B. Whipple, 
the first Episcopal bishop of Minnesota, through whose instrumentality 
a change in the Indian policy of the United States was brought about 
after 1869. 

Minnesota History: A Study Outline is the title of a syllabus prepared 
by Theodore C. Blegen and recently published by the University of Min 
nesota Press. 

‘‘The Story of the Grand Portage,’’ by Solon J. Buck, is a pamphlet 
(privately printed for the Cook County Historical Society, 1931), con- 
taining illustrations and maps as well as an interesting revision of the 
original paper which was first published in 1923. 
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Arizona, the youngest state in the Union, now comes into the lime-light 
with a Year Book (1930-31) which contains a compendium of historical 
and statistical information, along with interesting and informative illus- 
trations and maps, and provides a valuable picture of the civic, economic, 
and cultural development of the state. 


Among the various historical groups throughout the country that are 
organizing activities in observance of the George Washington bi- 
centennial celebration are the Indiana George Washington Bicentenary 
Commission and the Michigan State Commission for the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial. The latter has issued a series of three pamphlets 
containing miscellaneous notes on Washingtoniana. 


As part of the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
George Washington’s birth, Carl Wittke, on leave from Ohio State 
University for the winter quarter, 1932, has been invited by the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations between Germany and America of the 
Deutsche Akademie in Munich to deliver a series of lectures on American 
history at various German universities. These lectures which are to be 
given in the German language will later be printed in book form. 


”? 


‘‘George Washington and Agriculture,’’ a classified list of annotated 
references with an introductory note by Everett E. Edwards, has been 
prepared by the United States Department of Agriculture as Bulletin 
no. 22 (September, 1931) of the bibliographical contributions. 

A reprint from the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
January, 1931) of the Rock Island County sesqui-centennial celebration 
reveals a significant article by John H. Hauberg on how ‘‘The Sauk and 
Fox of Rock River Peninsula Saved the Great Valley in 1780,’’ concealed 
under the general title of ‘‘Why the Rock Island County Sesqui- 
Centennial.’’ 


Forty-Niners, by Archer B. Hulbert, professor of history at Colorado 
College and director of the Stewart Commission on Western History, has 
been awarded the $5000 prize offered by the Atlantic Monthly Press and 
Little, Brown and Company for the most interesting unpublished work 

not fiction) dealing with the American scene. 


Readers of Ralph R. Fahrney’s article ‘‘ Edward Channing’’ (ante, 
XVIII, 53) will be interested to note Samuel E. Morison’s interpretation, 
‘Edward Channing, A Memoir,’’ which first appeared in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Proceedings (LXIV), and has now been issued 
Separately. 
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‘“The Proudfoot Papers,’’ a continuation of the diary of Rev. William 
Proudfoot, edited by M. A. Garland (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and Records) is printed in Vol. XXVII of the society’s Papers and 
Records bringing the journal up to September 6, 1834. The same volume 
also contains an article on ‘‘ Pioneer Drinking Habits and the Rise of the 
Temperance Agitation in Upper Canada Prior to 1840,’’ by M. A. Gar. 
land and J. J. Talman. 


‘*Porto Rico and the United States,’’ a pamphlet study by Elizabeth 
M. Lynsky, recently issued by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, discusses the economic and political dependence of Porto Rico 
upon the United States. 


Among currently published articles of interest to readers of this 
REvIEW are the following: ‘‘ Wisconsin Pottery,’’ by W. C. McKern and 
‘‘Navaho Treatment of Sickness: Diagnosticians,’’ by William Morgan, in 
the American Anthropologist (July-September) ; ‘‘ Agrarian Discontent 
in the Mississippi Valley Preceding the War of 1812,’’ by George R. 
Taylor, in the Journal of Political Economy (August) ; ‘‘ Legal Provision 
for Negro Schools in Missouri, 1865 to 1890,’’ by W. Sherman Savage, 
in the Journal of Negro History (July); ‘‘Catholic Beginnings in 
Southern Illinois: Shawneetown,’’ by Frederic Beuckman, ‘‘ Thomas 
Francis Meagher: Montana Pioneer,’’ by Francis X. Kuppens, ‘‘The 
Great Illinois Village: A Topographical Problem,’’ by Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, and ‘‘The William J. Onahan Diaries,’’ document, in Mid- 
Ameria (October) ; ‘‘Selections from the Autobiography of Governor 
T. T. Crittenden,’’ Part I, ‘‘Missouri’s First Railroad,’’ by R. B. Oliver, 
““The Kansas City Charter of 1875,’’ by Thomas 8. Barclay, ‘‘ Joseph B. 
McCullagh,’’ Part V, by Walter B. Stevens, and ‘‘Joseph Pulitzer,”’ 
Part 1V, by George S. Jones, in the Missouri Historical Review (Octo 
ber) ; ‘The Journal of Henry B. Miller,’’ edited by Thomas M. Marshall, 
‘The Pacific Railroad Company,’’ by Dorothy Jennings, and ‘‘Three 
Early Letters,’’ in the Missouri Historical Society Collections (current 
year) ; ‘‘ Explorations of the Seip Group of Prehistoric Earthworks,’’ by 
Henry C. Shetrone and Emerson F. Greenman and ‘‘Chief Little Jim, 
Great-Grandson of Tecumseh,’’ in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘Red Men of Ohio,’’ by Harvey W. Compton, in the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio 
(July) ; ‘‘The Valley of Pogue’s Run,’’ by Hilton U. Brown, ‘‘ Daniel W. 
Voorhees,’’ by Frank S. Bogardus, ‘‘Lincoln’s Hoosier Schoolmasters,”’ 
by Louis A. Warren, ‘‘ ‘The Burnt District’,’’ by Grace J. Clarke, ‘‘ The 
Old Jean Daniel Morerod House at Vevay,’’ by Julia L. Knox, in the 
Indiana Magazine of History (June) ; ‘‘ An Historic Community House,”’ 
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» §, Alicia Poole, ‘*The Old Ten Eyck Tavern,’’ by Henry A. Haigh, 
“The Big Mound at Springwells,’? by H. L. Spooner, ‘‘Indian War 
neil Held at Detroit in 1700,’’ by William R. Riddell, ‘‘ Letters from 
» Long Ago,’’ by Anna B. Gray, ‘‘Michigan’s Last ‘Real Daughter’,’’ 
hy Harriet B. Sage, ‘‘ Recollections of Detroit Medical Life in the 80’s 
and 90’s,”’ by Hugo Erichsen, in Michigan History Magazine (Summer) ; 
“Bone Implements,’’ by M. S. Thomson, ‘‘A Florida Burial Mound,”’ 
T. M. N. Lewis, ‘‘Grooved Axes of the Keokuk Type,’’ by C. R. 
Keyes, ‘‘The Non-Professional Archaeologist,’’ by A. H. Sanford, and 
“\pehaeologieal Notes on the Brush Region, Northeastern Utah,’’ by 
\. B. Reagan, in the Wisconsin Archaeologist (August) ; ‘‘The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin in the Eighties,’’ by John B. Sanborn, ‘‘ Rollin D. 
Salisbury, M.A., LL.D., A Biographical Sketch,’’ by Hiram D. Dens- 
more, ‘‘Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford,’’ a continued article, and ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Diary of Charles M. Tuttle, 1859,’’ edited by Joseph Schafer, in 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History (September) ; ‘‘Les Cinq Nations 
Iroquoises au Gouverneur de Frontenae,’’ in Le Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques (September) ; ‘‘ Kearney in Iowa,’’ by William J. Peterson, 
n the Palimpsest (August); ‘‘The Wittenmyer Diet Kitchens,’’ by 
Ruth A. Gallaher, ‘‘The Harlan Home,’’ by Martha T. Dyall, ‘‘A 
Famous War Horse,’’ by O. A. Garrison, and ‘‘The Sheldall School,’’ by 
\. Tjernagel, in the Palimpsest (September) ; ‘‘The First Printing at 
Council Bluffs,’? by Douglas C. MeMurtie and ‘*The Place-Names of Van 
Buren County, lowa,’’ by T. J. Fitzpatrick, in Annals of Iowa (July). 
Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘Itasca Studies,’’ by 
Edward C. Gale and Irving H. Hart, ‘‘Joseph Renville of Lae qui 
Parle,’’ by Gertrude W. Ackermann, and ‘‘ Pioneer Norwegian Settle- 
ment in Minnesota,’’ by Carlton C. Qualey, in Minnesota History (Sep- 
tember) ; ‘‘Charles H. Van Wyck — Soldier and Statesman,’’ Part II, 
y Marie U. Harmer and James L. Sellers and ‘‘The Diary of Dr. Thomas 
(r, Maghee,’’ edited by Charles L. Lindsey, in the Nebraska History 
Magazine (July-September, 1929) ; ‘‘The Louisiana Legislative Assem- 
y: A Sociological Study,’’ by Otis D. Duncan, in the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly (June) ; ‘‘Texas and the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, 1848-1860,’ by S. S. MeKay, ‘‘ Diary of a Visit of Inspection of 
the Texas Missions Made by Fray Gasper José de Solis in the Year 1767- 
‘.”’ translated by Margaret K. Kress, and ‘‘ Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’’ 
tinued article, edited by Harriet Smither, in the Southwestern His- 
rwal Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘Lansford W. Hastings’ Project for the Inva- 
sion and Conquest of Arizona and New Mexico for the Southern Con- 


tederacy,’’ by William J. Hunsaker, ‘‘Some Unpublished History of the 
Southwest,’? by Cornelius C. Smith, ‘‘Helen Duett Ellison Hunt,’’ by 
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Sidney Kartus, and ‘‘A Pima Calendar Stick,’’ by C. H. Southworth. } 
the Arizona Historical Review (July) ; ‘‘The Pleasant Valley War,” b 
Will C. Barnes, ‘‘Captain Thomas H. Rynning,’’ by Joe Chisholm. and 
‘“‘Some Unpublished History of the Southwest,’’ by Cornelius C. Smith. 
in the Arizona Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘A Crisis in the History of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company,’’ by William T. Morgan, ‘‘A Still Larger 
View of the So-called Yellowstone Expedition,’’ by Edgar B. Wesley, and 
‘“The Winter of 1807-1808 at Pembina, North Dakota,’’ edited by Hoy 
ard E. Simpson, in North Dakota Historical Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘Gw 
nison in Early Days,’’ C. E. Hagie, ‘‘Zebulon Montgomery Pike,’ }) 
LeRoy R. Hafen, and ‘‘Diary of a Freighting Trip from Kit Carso 
to Trinidad in 1870,’’ by P. G. Seott, in the Colorado Magazine (A 
gust); ‘‘Trip of Col. James MeLaughlin, Indian Inspector, to the Big 
Horn Hot Springs, Wyoming,’’ by John Small, and ‘‘ Diary Kept | 
W. A. Richards in the Summer of 1873,’’ a continued article, in Annas 
of Wyoming (July) ; ‘‘The Oregon Convention of 1843,’’ by C. S. King 
ston, ‘‘ Notes on Early Settlements and on Geographic Names of Easter: 
Washington,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘ Fraser River Gold Rush Ady 
tures,’’ by Robert Frost, and ‘‘Our First Horticulturist — The Bracke: 
ride Journal,’’ a document edited by O. B. Sperlin, in the Washing: 
Historical Quarterly (July). 


The following academic news supplements that of the last issue of this 
Review: L. C. Hunter of Smith College to be on leave for the year 1931 
32 as holder of a Social Science Research Fellowship; Gilbert Tucker 
the University of Western Ontario to be a member of the history depart 
ment at Yale University; A. R. Foley of Dartmouth College to be assis- 
tant professor; H. D. Jordan of Dartmouth College to be associat 
professor of history at Clark University; C. B. Robson, research fell 
of the Huntington Library to be assistant professor at the University 
North Carolina; R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina 
to be on leave for 1931-32 as Kenan Traveling Professor and to undertak 
research on colonial history in London — during his absence W. W 
Pierson Jr. to be acting department head; K. C. Frazer of the Universit 
of North Carolina to be on leave for 1931-52 as holder of a Carneg 
Teachers Fellowship in international law; Randolph C. Downes of the 
University of Pittsburgh to be on leave for the year 1931-32 as holt 
of a Social Science Research Fellowship ; R. C. Werner of the Universit; 
of Illinois to be assistant professor; Curtis Nettels of the University 
Wisconsin to be associate professor; William H. Edwards, sometime assis 
tant professor of history at the University of North Dakota to be associa 
professor of social science at State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis 
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nsin; C. A. Duniway of Carleton College to resume his duties as pro- 
fessor of history after a year’s absence as Carnegie Visiting Professor 
for 1930-31 in Australia and Japan; Edgar A. Holt of Illinois State 
Teachers College (Carbondale) to be head of the department of history 
nd government at the new Municipal University of Omaha; E. E. Robin- 
son of Stanford University to be Margaret Byrne Professor of American 
history; Henry B. Learned to be acting professor of history at Stanford 
University; John D. Barnhart of West Virginia University to be asso- 


\) 


“jate professor. 
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